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Seventh Anniversary Meeting 


OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


An audience of about six hundred persons 
assembled, last Monday evening, in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, at the opening session of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Association. 
Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe presided; she called 
the meeting to order promptly at 7.45 o’clock, 
and said: 

We have with us to-night an eminent friend 
of Woman Suffrage, who has remained in our 
city at considerable personal inconvenience, 
in order to give this meeting the benefit of his 

resence and speech. He will be obliged to 
eaye us for the West at 9 P. M., and [ will 
therefore defer anything I might otherwise 
say, and introduce as the first speaker of the 
evening our friend and co-laborer, Bishop 
Gilbert Haven, of Georgia, who is, as you 
know, the President of the American Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE AssociaTION. (Applause.) 


Bisnor GiiBert Haven said: This is the 
opening session of the opening meeting of the 
anniversaries of the week. There is a pecu- 
liar fitness in Woman Suffrage thus taking 
the lead, both religious and political. For An- 
niversary week has always had this double 
significance. It originated ina grand guber- 
natorial election week. It has gradually been 
changed, so as to embrace wider moral and 
religious issues. But in all its changes it has 
retained its varied significance. 


Just now there is an evident lull in the inter- 
est and excitement which formerly attended 
the agitation of all reform questions, and of 
this question with the rest. There is an ap- 
fas decline in our politics also. You have 





ust had a legislature in this State who have 
icensed the liquor traffic. You have a gov- 
ernor who was nominated by a party which 
has been out of power for over twenty years. 
For a generation this platform has rung with 
the voices of liberty. Emancipation followed 
a four years’ struggle of death, agony and 
blood. Emerging from this terrible conflict 
we may naturally desire to rest, to smooth the 
horrid front of war, to sheath the sword, and 
listen to the voluptuous pleadings of the lute. 
People get tired of being virtuous, and stren- 
uous and nerved to great actions. But no 
great moral question ever dies. It slumbers 
only to wake. It rests only to renew the 
fight. So the Suffrage question stands to- 
night. Some thought that Emancipation 
would bring with it all otherreforms. Prohi- 
bitionists expected an immediate success. Wo- 
man Suffragists believed that when negroes 
were enfranchised, Woman would at once be- 
come free. When George W. Julian in Con- 
gress proposed a ‘Sixteenth Amendment,” 
many thought it would be at once adopted. 
Now, people say ‘‘Don’t you see that the Na- 
tion has turned aside? Let us go elsewhere. 
Let us try something else. hat? Some- 
thing less progressive? No, we can never go 
back, our only safety is in progress. ‘There 
will not be a question discussed, this week, so 
important, so essential to the future of this 
nation as the one we are considering to-night. 
Sunday Schools, Temperance Societies, Bible 
Societies, Tract Societies, these are momen- 
tous interests; but none of them will have such 
important bearings upon human welfare. Look 
at its real significance. Men cannot look at 
this question candidly, and need an argument. 
Soon they will say, “Of course it is right. 
How strange it was never thought of before.” 
So it is. it is strange that Christianity did 
not meet with instant acceptance. But at 
first only a few embraced it, and these were 
persecuted and despised before they triumph- 
ed. Why, what can be more self-evident than 
the right of a man to be free, to own his own 
‘body and soul? Yet this was almost univer- 





sally denied in Boston less than forty years 
ago. The mayor, the aldermen, the ministers, 
the judges, the people—all denied it. We 
fought thirty years to get the anti-slavery 
principle accepted. 

Wher McLellan was defeated, I was travel- 
ing in Europe with several Americans. They 
said, “‘Now, we are ready for Emancipation, 
but we are no abolitionists!” It is astonish- 
ing that the Equal Right of women should 


have to be discussed. But it has to be fought | 


for, step by step, just as we had to fight for 
the equal rights of men. This is the question 
we are to look at to-night. Shall the lady 
who sits yonder have the same personal and 
— rights as the gentleman at her side? 
this so terrible? If I should say “she has 
the same right to eat an ice-cream, to walk 
along the street, to ride in a horse-car, to en- 
ter a church, you would answer, ‘‘certainly.”’ 
But we simply ask that, at the polls also, she 
shall be man’s equal; that in legislation, and 
in society, she shall have the same rights as 
ourselves. In many countries a woman would 
not dare to walk in the streets beside men, or 
to go to this meeting with men. But in the 
progress of civilization she has been moved 
up. We ask that the servitude of Woman 
shall cease. We mean to have it cease. We 
will have it cease. The present legislature 
may play its ‘‘sinful games” at the State 
House, but one is coming that will respect Wo- 
man. . In vain do men resist the march of pro- 
gress. England does not want Manhood Suf- 
frage. But she will have it. The South does 
not want it; but it can never be recalled. You 
have granted all men Suffrage in America, but 
how will you maintain it? Manhood Suffrage 
breeds political corruption. How shall it be 
cured? Read Bret Harte’s Stories of life in 
California. See how degraded and corrupt 
men become when no women are present. 
Manhood Suffrage inevitably grows corrupt 
for the same reason. Will you say that wo- 
men enlisted in politics will be as bad? No, 
women will be women still. Society is less 
corrupt than political parties, to-day, because 
women are in society. Men and women puri- 
fy society. Some men want to go back to 
monarchy, in view of the terrible corruption 
of our politics. In view of this corruption 
eople ask, ‘‘Can we maintain universal Suf- 
rage?’ I say, “No, not without women.” 
Why will women make things better? Be- 
cause women will leaven the Whole political 
body, will purify the whole political atmos- 
phere. Make this audience a voting audience 
to-morrow. It will not lower its character. 
But call out from this audience all the men 
who are here to-night—these very men will 
not be half as gentlemanly. The only bear- 
garden in our community is the town-meet- 
ing, the ward-meeting, the caucus. Why is 
this? Because these are the only places at 
which women are not present. 

But the reason for women’s voting is deeper 
than this. Women will represent the home, 
the family, the church, education, peace, pu- 
rity. You ask will not as many bad women 
vote as bad men? No, not as many. Will 
not the Biddy vote? Yes, but Patrick votes now 
and Biddy’s vote will help make Patrick vote 
as he ought. Will not Dinahvote? Yes, but 
Sambo votes already. Dinah’s vote will help 
to make it good. Transfera voter into a lec- 
ture-room with ladies; he ceases to be gross 
and becomes a gentleman. There is a moral 
instinct about the woman that is needed. 
Cardinal Manning lectures in Rome, glorify- 
ing Thomas-a-Becket as a martyr, and who 
are his zudience? Three quarters of them all 
are women. ‘There were as many men idlers 
in Rome, but they did not go to hear Cardinal 
Manning, because they lacked the moral in- 
stinct to do so. 

We are sometimes asked ‘‘Will ‘the coming 
man’ goto church?’’ I don’t know, but 1 am 
sure ‘‘the coming woman” will. The woman 
is drawn into the church by the depths of her 
spiritual nature. Woman as a voter will lift 
up her husband to fulfill his obligations as a 
citizen. We want deliverance from heavy 
burdens. We can only obtain it by the help 
of Woman. She will help lift us up. Wo- 
men are not mere passive imitators of men. 
They will not go any way but their own. Wo- 
man may not vote as I wish. She may not 
vote for Prohibition in the North, or for Lib- 
ty in the South. But we can address women 
on the plane of Duty. We can appeal to her 
sense of rightand wrong as we cannot address 
that of men. No State can stand by a moral 
line without the aid of its women. ‘Then take 
a lower view. A word on the financial point. 
We need the economy and frugality of Wo- 
man. A gentleman said to me, this morning, 
*“T am opposed to Woman Suffrage. I don’t 
believe in it.”’ Lreplied, ‘*There are unmarried 
women and widows who are owners of proper- 
ty. You like them as your clients, do you 
not? Yet these same ladies are allowed no 
voice concerning their taxes. Is that right? 
You know it is not right. Everyone knows 
it.”’ In old times, if you looked a man square 
in the eye and said, ‘‘You know that buying 
and selling men is not right,’’ what followed? 
In every case he quailed. So, in some shape, 
the conviction will soon come that robbing 
mothers, sisters, wives and daughters of their 
right to vote is a flagrant violation of right. 
And you and I and all will see it to be so, 

And so, to-night, you have a cause to advo- 
cate which is deeper, broader, higher than 
any other. You may listen to great speakers 
discoursing on noble themes. But you will 
hear no deeper note than this demand of Suf- 
frage for Woman. Why, in Maine, last week, 
a friend said to me, “‘Let us cross the St. 
John’s river and enter the Queen’s domin- 
ions.” And yet he said Woman should not 
vote. What an inconsistency! A woman’s 
silvery voice could make those cannons roar, 
those soldiers turn out to battle. There were 
justas fine houses, churches, stores, people, as 
on our side the line. It is an answer to all 
sneers that a great Empire is governed by a 
woman, and has been, for thirty years. If 
an English woman has been able to manage a 
great nation shall we not have as good laws, 
and better speeches than those of Governor 
Gasten on training days when Mary A. Liver- 
more is Governor of Massachusetts? Only 





Everett and Andrew could equal her. In ev- 
ery town in New England there are women 
quite as fit for representatives as any man in 
it. You have proved it within the past year 
on the Boston Bchool Committee. With 3000 
miles along our own border ruled by a woman 
we need not fear Woman’s ability. Let us 
then be up and doing. Let us know that Wo- 
man will stand by our side everywhere. Do 
not say it will unsex her. Do not say she will 
be out of her sphere. When the black regi- 
ment marched down Beacon Street with Col. 
Shaw atits head, it was the women who stood 
at the windows and waved their handkerchiefs 
in farewell, who sent him on unflinching into 
the arms of death. It was a woman who said 
“T had a grandfather in the Revolution, a 
father in the war of 1812, a brother in the war 
of Mexico, lam glad I have a son in this one.” 
br it was a woman, not a man, who said 
that. 
lam stationed in Georgia. If you want 
to regenerate the South give us Woman Suf- 
frage. If the women there who do not love 
our flag could vote, we could reach them with 
argument. Now we cannot, because they 
have now no responsibility, and do not attend 
political meetings. If they hada vote they 
would no longer think more of jewels shining 
in their hair, than of mental jewels shining 
in the brain. Women will urge on the progress 
of America as never before. I am not dis- 
heartened, nor are you. When you gather 
up the fruits of this anniversary week the 
richest harvest will be garnered from this 
Woman Suffrage meeting. Let Massachu- 
setts, which has led every other column of re- 
form lead this one also. 
“Massachusetts, God forgive her, she’s akneelin’ 
with the rest, 
She, thet ough’ to ha’ cling ferever in her grand old 
eagle-nest; 
She thet augh’ to stand so fearless wile the wracks 
are round her hurled, 
Holdin’ up a beacon peerless to the oppreased of all 
the world.” 


If she is slumbering to-day, this movement 
will lift her up. Yes—Massachusetts first. 
We in the South send you hot weather, but 
you send us the bracing breezes of liberty. 
We send you fruits and flowers and great 
treasures of the vegetable world. But you 
send us in exchange, the fruits of the mind 
and of the heart. You can never match us 
in production, we can beat you in strawberries 
and peaches, and cotton, but you can beat us, 
if you will, in the application of moral prin- 
ciples. You can send us these ideas and make 
the coming Centennial one great table-land of 
reform. Let Anniversary Week preach this 
gospel of freedom and justice on every plat- 
form till all will be lifted and united, and ad- 
vance together. - 

But time presses, and I must leave you ab- 
ruptly. Those who follow me are abundant- 
ly able to do justice to the subject. 


Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe then spoke as fol- 
lows: Pt 
ADDRESS OF MRS. HOWE. 

When I listened to the words of the good and 
brave man whom you have heard just now, I 
could not but recall a picture of the past which 
has never faded in my memory. The scene 
was the platform of the Boston Music Hall, 
on the occasion of a debate for and against 
Woman Suffrage. The Rev. Gilbert Haven, 
not then a bishop but already an apostle, ap- 
peared in favor; shall I say the Reverend J. D. 
Fulton against it. Never shall I forget how 
the first of these seemed to lift the whole tone 
of the assemblage, appealing constantly to all 
that is generous and noble in human nature, 
nor how the second seemed to lower the sig- 
nificance of the occasion, by appealing to all 
that is mean, unjust and selfish in the same 
two-fold nature. As I recall the two men, 
the one rises before me like an angel of light, 
bearing his human audience on the strong 
wings of faith up to the very gates of heaven, 
while the other stands like that sad Lucifer 
whose office and direction were ever down- 
ward, even to the very mouth of the pit. 

But let us leave these images of the past, 
and turn to the aspect of the present. And 
first let me ask you, ladies and gentlemen 
who are assembled here, whether you are 
come together to attend the funeral of Wo- 
man Suffrage? I have seen its death in the 
papers several times. I have also seen there 
the death of the Boston Radical Club, which 
is, I believe, in a flourishing condition, and of 
the New England Women’s Club, which I left 
in perfect health an hour ago. So I conclude 
that in these announcements the wish is fa- 
ther to the thought, and those who cannot 
murder an institution do all they cai, in that 
direction by publishing the false tidings of 
its deati.. 

But you know, friends, that if this were the 
funeral of Woman Suffrage, the present hall 
would not contain the crowd of people who 
would come here to celebrate it. We should 
have all the frivolous men and women of fash- 
ion, all the political tricksters who make 
promises before elections and break them af- 
terwards. We should have the members of 
that Rum-parliament which lately left the 
State House, and many others. But we are 
here to say that Woman Suffrage is not dead, 
that it lives in our hearts, in our resolute will, 
in the lessons of the past, and in the promise 
of the future. 

Never indeed, as I think, was it more alive 
than at this moment. It is become the first 
question in the order of the day, Everywhere, 
other matters of importance are forced to give 
way toit. Society nowadays, when it discovers 
an evil, old or new, demands a two-fold cure. 
“Tf the men have tried their best, and have not 
been able to devise the remedy” some one asks, 
‘What will the women do? It is time for 
them to try.” And the women, in their vari- 
ous Clubs, which are multiplying themselves 
throughout the country, are sitting to discuss 
the most important social questions ina grave 
and thoughtful manner. In these delibera- 
tions many existing theories are found to be 
mistaken amd insufficient. Among these is 
the long received theory of Protection. You 
know that the mercant#e application of this 
theory has changed a good deal in Quese later 
years. Itis doubted whether the protection 





of the millionaire’s invested capital by artifi- 
cial measures of exclusion does really protect 
or impair the rights of the laboring man. 
Well, something in the same way, women are 
beginning to disbelieve a good deal in the 
boasted protection of men. From what, I 
would ask, do men protect women? . Not from 
the common evils of life, surely. Not from 
sickness or sin. Not from war and its evils, 
not from railroad accidents, not from ship- 
wrecks, for in these the men save themselves 
and the women die. From what then do men 
pretend to protect women? The answer will be 
“from other men.” Now I will say to these 
male protectors: ‘‘Friends,"devote your ener- 
gies to the training and moralizing of your 
own sex. Bring the generality of men up to 
the standard of decency and rectitude, and 
trust to our own power of protecting ourselves 
if we are only once allowed to exercise it.” 


Rev. Cuartes G. Ames of Philadelphia 
said: 

The American Woman Suffrage Movement 
is one of the outgrowths of our national life. 
It is almost needless to say that it is only a 
logical application of the American principle; 
what else can we say? The legitimate appli- 
cation of the American principle requires that 
all the citizens should participate on equal 
terms in a government which is created for 
the common benefitof all. The arguments of 
our opponents remind me of the story of the 
Irishman who found a snake in the road, which 
had been cut in two by a wagon wheel, and 
straightway he commenced to thrash the tail. 
Some one cried: ‘‘What are you doing? 
Don’t you see that the snake is dead?” “Oh 
yes,’’ said the Irishman, ‘tbut he don’t seem 
to be sinsible of it.’’ So it is with what 
passes for argument in opposition to Woman 
Suffrage. There is not much life left in it, 
but a good deal of wriggle, and so we keep on 
striking. , 

The women and men who are here to-night, 
represent the interests of all the women and 
of all the men. ‘They don't ask for office— 
but for full and regular standing in the human 
race—nothing more, nothing less. Whatever 
is implied in this, women claim, and to it they 
have as good a right as any of us; certainly 
as good a right as have men of foreign 
birth who come to our country. Disfranchise- 
ment is a brand of inferiority. Every man 
thus excluded would feel wronged and would 
be resentful, ready to fight as long as a drop 
of blood remained. An Indian or an idiot— 
it is fair he should be left out—but any exclu- 
sion which does not grow out of a principle is 
an injustice. If women are willing to submit, 
so much the worse for us and for them. The 
nations who share with their women their 
national life, have always marched at the 
head of civilization. Wherever Woman has 
been conceded a large share, she has in her 
turn contributed a large share to the country. 
If anything has marked our country’s march 
to prosperity we owe itto Woman. And very 
ill has she been repaid. In spite of Woman’s 
exclusion, she has shown that she is compe- 
tent to self-government. We want women 
to have Suffrage as you, here in Boston, want 
to widen Washington street. If you, as men, 
were excluded, you would feel too much lim- 
ited. I have heard a sad story, from Russia. 
A political crimina) was for thirty years shut 
up in stone walls too low to permit him to 
stand erect or take more than three or four 
steps. On the death of the Czar, young Lab- 
anoff, now an old man, was released. Aged, 
gray, crooked, unable to make any movement 
but what he had taken in the vault, he took 
three steps andstopped. So all the conditions 
of our daily life limit us. But our policy is 
to enlarge and widen. Every one of us 
stops at a certain point because our limita- 
tions check us. So, in every land, every wo- 
man is stopped by invisible barriers. With 
their first breath women encounter limitations. 
The subject classes are checked by limitations 
which other classes easily overpass. A gen- 
tleman says *‘women have less judgment in 
public affairs and cannot equal men.” This 
is an argument for giving Woman Suffrage; 
not for withholding it. Ifwecan, let us disem- 
barrass herfuture. Every girlin America has 
different thoughts from her mother and grand- 
mother, because these ideas have been 
brought before her, giving an outlook into a 
wider and freer life. What do we care for 
governments, constitutions, statutes, ballot- 
boxes, except that they enlarge, purify, ex- 
alt the life? Humboldt says books and educa- 
tion are but the scaffolding to build up man. 
Governments and laws are for us, not we for 
them. ‘To widen the mental and moral avenues 
in which we do the business of life, is an object 
that may well enlist every one who shares the 
common feelings and interests of Humanity. 
If a revolution should break out in Tartary 
demanding that Woman should no longer be 
harnessed to the plow with the heifer, women 
in Tartary would say ‘‘we have all the rights 
we want.’ They would stop at the barrier 
and be content. 

Why do few women agitate? This is my 
answer. Only afew women in Tartary would 
ask to be free from the plow; only a few 
Hindoo women would ask to be permitted 
to sit in man’s presence; few would accept 
emancipation. Yet such barriers ought not 
to exist, would not exist, but for traditions and 
habits and a false education. Why Spain 
cannot be a Republic to-day. France falters 
and fails. Their every step is embarrassed 
by influences and traditions of generations. 
disabling the people from exercising the high- 
est functions of freedom. 

I want the wife, the mother, the better half 
of the race, to have all freedom to ex- 
pand and develope without distortion or 
hindrance and to secure for herself a con- 
scious equality and mutual respect beside her 
brother man. Do you say “We have too 
many votes already’? ? What do you mean ? 
Do you then propose a monarchy, an aristoc- 
racy, a dictatorship? No! it may be we 
need less government, but surely not less 
liberty. To put power into the hands of a 
smaller class would impair our liberty. Every 
step that way down is hard to reascend, and 
is slippery with blood. Impartial law and im- 





partial justice are Anglo Saxon traditions, and 
these are violated until we include all citizens 
within the enfranchised limits. I wish wo- 
men to insist on being influential, to keep on 
voting outside of the ballot-box, until they can 
vote inside it. Compel admission to govern- 
ment. In Boston you have 1000 teachers, many 
of whom feel a fresh courage, renewed self-re- 
spect, ever since in Boston School Committee 
women have had a place. The educational 
methods of the City will be found to have 
had a reinforcement, as when a bird witha 
wounded wing, grows strong. In 1828, girls, 
in Boston, were first admitted to equality with 
boys in public schools. More steps remain to - 
betaken. Many influences are at work chang- 
ing — feeling, and not all the powets om 
earth can check the growth of a movement 
which is founded upon justice. The main ob- 
jection, underlying all others perhaps, as- 
sumes that this is a ‘‘reform against nature.” 
Is it not an all-sufficient answer that discus- 
sion brings over to our view an increasing 
multitude of thoughtful and right-minded peo- 
ple ? The one-fifth vote of Michigan for Wo- 
man Suffrage is said to represent vastly more 
than the average of intelligence and con- 
science in that state, besides enlisting a great 
number of the best women in its favor. If 
the movement were contrary to nature, free: 
discussion should make that apparent and 
drive away our converts. No, our battle is 
not with nature, but with prejudice, tradition, 
and inertia and respectable stupidity. Our 
victory comes with the spread of light and the 
growth of reasonableness. 


A collection was then taken up, after which 
Mrs. Lucy Stone said: 


The fingers of the clock tell me it is too late 
to make a speech, so, before adjourning, I will 
only say this, that the purpose of this Conven- 
tion will be served, if it deepen in us a sense of 
our personal obligation to this sacred cause. 
If wecan make those who gather here feel the 
depth of the degradation which is imposed 
upon all women, when we are compelled by 
statute law to be the political equals of the 
worst and meanest men, as it really is, we 
should so impress it upon the men of our 
households that every one of them would be 
found urging the men atthe State House to 
do their duty in respect to the application of 
the foundation principles of a representative 
government to every man’s mother, wife and 
daughter. 

As it is, our House of Representatives this 
year, gave thirty minutes to the petition of 
6000 citizens of this State, in behalf of wo- 
men who are 49,000 majority of the popula- 
tion. They spent four times as many minutes 
in discussing the size of barrels of cranberries 
and the branding of boxes of fish, as they 
gave to the demand of Suffrage for women. 
Nevertheless seventy-five Representatives and 
ten Senators honored themselves, and secur- 
ed the gratitude of women forever, by their 
votes for equal human rights. 

If we ever get our political rights, it will 
be when we women so care for it that we nev- 
er forget it, whether we sit in the house or 
walk by the way, when we rise up or when 
we lie down, when we shail not hesitate to. 
say to the man otherwise good, who yet votes 
against the equal political rights of Woman, 
that he is not fit to hold office, and deserves 
to lose his own rights when he tramples on 
ours. If this Annual Meeting shall only deep- 
en and quicken in us a sense of need of citi- 
zenship, of the degradation of disfranchise- 
ment, it will surely have hastened the day 
when we can have a real republic. 

MORNING SESSION, 

At 10.30 a. m., the meeting was called to. 
order, Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe in the Chair. 
In the absence of Mr. Whipple, Mrs. Kata 
T. Woops, of Salem, was appointed Secre- 
tary. 

The following Committees were appointed: 

BUSINESS AND NOMINATIONS, 

William Lloyd Garrison, Mercy B. Jackson, 
M. D., Mrs. Armenia 8S. White, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Abby W. May, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes, Mrs. Harriet H. Rob- 
inson. 

FINANCE. 

Lucy Stone, Mrs. Carrie Lacoste, Mrs, Ma- 
ria F, Walling. 

Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe, President of the 
Association, introduced Lucy Sronz, who, 
made the following 


ANNUAL REPORT, 

The seventh annual report of the New Eng~ 
land Woman Suffrage Association, has to re- 
cord success and defeat, gain and loss, such 
as other years have brought, but more of gain 
than of loss. 

The first event of note, since our last an- 
nual meeting, is the discussion in the United 
States Senate on the 29th of May last, and 
the vote which was takenon it. The question 
was on the bill for the territorial government 
of Pembina. Hon. A. A. Sargent of Cali- 
fornia, moved to add the word ‘‘sex,” and 
strike out the word “‘male’’ so that the clause 
would read as follows: ‘‘Provided that the 
Legislative assembly shall not at any time 
abridge the right of Suffrage or to hold office 
on account of sex, race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.’’ Mr. Sargent support- 
ed his motign in a speech of great ability, 
quoting the National Republican platform, 
the amendments of the Federal Constitution, 
the experience of Wyoming, &c., as argu- 
ments for establishing Woman Suffrage in the 
territories. Senators Stewart of Nevada, Mor- 
ton of Indiana, Ferry of Michigan, and An- 
thony of R. I., supported the motion of Sen- 
ator Sargent most effectively. 

A long discussion ensued, in which Senator 
Merriman of N. C., Edmundsof Vt., Conkling 
of N. Y., Morrill of Maine, Hagar of Mary- 
land and Bayard of Del., opposed the motion. 
When the vote was taken, there were for the 
motion 19 ayes and 27 nays, On the final pas- 
sage of the bill there were 19 aygs to 29 nays. 
Thgee senators in favor were paired with three 
against it, so that in the United States Senate 
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POLITICAL EQUALITY A MORAL REFORMER. 


Prostitution is a term which seems to pol- 
lute the ears of sensitive women. It is a re- 
ality, which shocks the feelings of modest wo- 
men. But will a gangrene sore ever be healed 
if the surgeon and nurse turn from it is dis- 
gust? Let us probe the wound, let us seek its 
origin, and trace its source. 

How many of the thousands of those ‘‘lost” 
women, whom society will not own, have vol- 
untarily sought their own degradation? Not 
one in a hundred, perhaps not one in a thou- 
sand. What then has brought them to it? 
The solicitations of men. If men who, in 
some cases, have won their affections and then 
deserted them, who have in some cases taken 
advantage of their poverty or other necessi- 
ties to tempt them; who have, in some cases, 
watche for their follies, their love of dress 
and of exciting amusements to betray them, 
must we despise the frail women who have 
fallen into those snares? Then we must ab- 
hor the lustful men who have set the snares, 
If we do so, and then turn our backs upon 
both, shall we walk with clear consciences 
and unsullied lives? 

Men, bad men, have created this cesspool 
of iniquity. Other men, better men, who 
would not create it, will still be tempted to 
present it to other women, who have not been 
so tempted, as a warning not to do their duty, 
or claim their privileges, or seek their own 
elevation. Kind, well-meaning husbands, fa- 
thers and brothers will whisper to their female 
relatives, 

**Don’t seek to vote, for, if you succeed, 
you will have to associate with low, vulgar 
women, and even with common prostitutes.” 

And many good, pure-minded women are 
thus frightened away. The same kind men 
will say: 

‘“‘Admitting women to the ballot would mul- 
tiply votes and make confusion.” 

Well, then, lessen the number of votes. Let 
votes be taken by tenths, by hundredths if 
you please, but let the womanly element be 
included. 

“Oh, but” say they, ‘‘to admit all women 
would introduce a very polluted element.”’ 

Let us examine and find out how much more 
uncleanly would be the vote of the common- 
est prostitute than that of the licentious man 
who made her what she is? How many de- 
grees more polluted would be her vote than is 
his? Ah! you will soon see that it is many 
degrees less polluted, for many of these poor, 
forsaken women have shrunk in horror at the 
first perception of the depths to which, in their 
delusion, they had fallen. Many have shed 
bitter tears of remorse, and would have been 
glad to return to their former life, but all 
doors were closed against them, while no such 
pangs have visited their destroyers, for, if 
conscience did smite these, no door is shut 
against them. 

The same good men will tell us: 

‘*Many colleges are being opened to women, 
many laws are being modified, plenty of ways 
are being prepared for women to help them- 
selves, if they are so disposed, without seek- 
ing political equality."’ 

That is true. But how many of the great 
mass of women will take advantage of 
these means of elevation? Only the ambi- 
tious, the energetic, while there are thousands 
who will never rise but must be raised, thou- 
sands who will never “come up” until the 
whole sex is elevated, and they as a part of 
it. Then the question arises—why elevate them 
when they do not desire it? 

Because in no other way can men and wo- 
men be taught that they were created to do 
the work of life together, and are equally re- 
sponsible to the Almighty Creator for the 
manner in which they do it. Because in no 
other way can we upset the baneful idea that 
man was created to do the work of life, and 
woman to soothe and cheer him, and contrib- 
ute to his enjoyment during the interims of 
his labors. But, as long as this too prevalent 
idea is not upset, prostitution and a thousand 
other evils will walk rampant on the earth. 
For though noble, refined men will make com- 
panions of the women they believe confided 
to their care, and will share their thoughts 
and feelings with them, bad, lustful men will 
turn to those within their reach for the gratifi- 
cation of their sensual appetites, and nothing 
but being placed side by side, and working 
through the duties and labors of life together, 
as their different natures dictate to them, 
without any restrictive laws as to sex, will 
teach them that they are to be co-workers in 
the service of God instead of one being made 
to serve God, and the other to serve the serv- 

er. 

Many will tell us that there are resources 
for lessening this greatevil. There are houses 
of refuge for fallen women. Where are 
homes for the repentant. This is true, and 
such are valuable; but at best they are only 
local remedial applications, while the root of 
the evil is untouched. Lift the woman out of 
her subservient, dependent position. Endow 
her with power of every kind equal to man, 
then he will no longer regard her as a creature 
made for his indulgence, and she will no long- 
er submit to be the sport of his passions. 

Political elevation always did and always 
will give social weight and influence. Of 
course there are difficulties, great difficulties, 
to be met in accomplishing this mighty change 


—the enfranchisement of Woman—but they 
will all be met. Have we no faith inthe Rul- 
er of the Universe, that he desires the remov- 
al of evil and the progress of good? Let us 
remember how he put down the spies who 
brought of the grapes of Eschol and proved 
the goodness of the land, but frightened the 
people by their timid apprehension of difficul- 
ties. Let us remember all the fears that were 
entertained about the consequences of setting 
the slaves free. Yet he would have them set 
free, and scourged us with a civil war to force 
us to doit. Let usnotask him to help us todo 
this great work—the epfranchisement of wo- 
men. Let us regard it as his work, and ask 
him to suffer us to help him. Let us accept 
his invitation to ‘‘Come up to the help of the 


Lord against the mighty.” 
S. SHARMAN. 





WOMEN AUTHORS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


The women of the Middle Ages are com- 
raonly supposed. to have been illiterate, im- 
mersed in domestic labors for the most part, 
and finding their principal recreation in wit- 
nessing the prowess of their knights at tour- 
naments. 

The truth is, that education was more gen- 
eral amongst women than men, although 
many of the clergy opposed their instruction 
as tending to increase their natural tenden- 
cies to evil, and adding to their power to de 
lude men. But the time of men was consumed 
in learning the feats of arms and other duties 
pertaining to knights and soldiers, while the 
young girls were often educated in convents, 
and learned to read and write. Wright, in his 
account of ‘*‘ Woman kindin Western Europe,” 
says, ‘‘At all periods, indeed, when we can 
trace a literature, we find women shining in 
it. The Provengal poets, the troubadours,count 
among their ranks «a number of poetesses, 
many of them of high rank, and all belong- 
ing to the twelfth century. Such were the 
Countess of Provence, the Countess of Dié, 
Clair de Anduze, Adelaide de Porcairzues and 
the dame Capillaey. One of the earliest and 
most eminent female authors of Europe, was 
the nun Irotswith, a poetess and dramatist 
whose talent made the Abbey of Ganders- 
heim celebrated. This lady livedin the latter 
half of the tenth century, and her writings 
are still preserved. This Saxon nun wrote 
eight poems in Latin hexameter verses upon 
sacred subjects; two historical poems and six 
dramas, termed by herself comedies. They 
give evidence of great cultivation and a knowl- 
edge of the world which is surprising in the 
inmate of a convent and a very young lady, 
for it is believed that Ilrotswith was not more 
than twenty-five years old at the time she 
wrote these plays. 

Hrotswith’s object in each drama is to extol 

the virtue and celebrate the triumph of chas- 

tity, and although many of the scenes de- 

scribed, are notin consonance with modern 

ideas of propriety, the Saxon maiden has 

drawn her pictures with great tenderness, del- 

icacy and tact, manifesting also rare knowl- 

edge of human nature. Hrotswithis believed 

to have been the earliest dramatic authoress 

of Western Europe. 

Marie of France, in the thirteenth century, 

became celebrated as a poetess. Although a 

Frenchwoman she lived in England, King Hen- 

ry ILI, being her patron and protector, Some 

of her poems intimate that she suffered from 

the jealousy and detraction of her male rivals. 

Marie was the especial poetess of feudal sovie- 

ty, but her fame is surpassed by that of Chris- 

tine de Pisan who lived two centuries later. 

In the latter part of the fourteenth century 

she had become widely known. She was the 

daughter of an eminent physician of Venice 

whom Charles V., invited to France, and ap- 

pointed as his astrologer and member of his 

council, 

Christine was remarkable for her intelli- 
gence when but five years old. Although 

married young to Etienne Castel, she append- 
ed her maiden name to her writings, and is 

known by no other. In 1402, her husband 
died, and as her father was already dead, 
Christine was left to support her children and 
some dependant relatives, in all six persons, 

by her literary labors. She was without doubt 
the first woman who, in Western Europe, 
sought to live by her pen. Her writings in- 
dicate ‘ta singular combination of energy and 
trust in herself, with delicacy of sentiment. 
Hers was literally a life of work, yet she 
never seems to have flinched from it, or to 
have complained of it. She possessed a facil- 
ity of style which extended equally to prose 
and verse. Her power of working seems to 
have been almost unlimited and she tells us 
herself in 1405, that she had already com- 
posed fifteen principal works without reckon- 
ing her smaller and more playful writings, 
that is, the poems of various kinds composed 
in her youth, which altogether, she says, filled 
seventy quires of a large volume. A quire 
consisted of four leaves of vellum or paper. 
Her literary industry was a subject of admir- 
ation among the princes and nobles of herday, 
and she was induced to present copies of her 
works to different members of the royal fam- 
ily and to other distinguished personages.” 
Some of these presentation copies, exquisitely 
illuminated, are still preserved. One copy in 
the British Museum was prepared for presen- 





tation to Isabelle of Bavaria, the queen of 


Charles VI, and has an illumination of Chris- 
tine in the act of presenting it, her own fig- 
ure and that of the queen are thought to be 
portraits. 

Her literary merit and the courage with 
which she struggled to support her family ex- 
cited general interest, and Henry of Lancas- 
ter, King of England, invited her to make her 
home in that country. A similar invitation 
was extended to her by the Duke of Milan, 
but Christine preferred to remain in the land 
of her birth. She was the champion of her sex 
and of morality against the attacks of the ‘‘Ro- 
maunt de la Rose,’’ a celebrated poem of the 
13th century. When in 1405, France was threat- 
ened with civil war, Christine entered with 
energy into politics, as the advocate of peace, 
addressing to Queen Isabelle a letter of ex- 
postulation, entitled, ‘“The Weeping Request 
of Loyal Frenchmen.” The peace of Vin- 
cennes was soon after concluded, but in a few 
years civil war again threatened her country. 
Again Christine appeared asa political writer, 
and uttered a ‘‘Lamentation.”” The wars with 
England reduced France to the verge of ruin, 
and Christine abandoned the world and re- 
tired toa nunnery. Eleven years later she 
composed a poemin praise of The Maid of 
Orleans, which was discovered in the Library 
of Berne and published in 1838. She was, 
when she wrote this poem, which appears to 
have been her last publication, in her sixty- 
seventh year. From this time no more is 
heard of this brilliant and brave lady, but she 
shines like a star in that far away period and 
left a record which any women might envy. 

Providence, R. I. E. K. C. 


CAPTAIN GIDEON FOSTER. 


Having known Capt. Gideon Foster and his 
two wives and his two sons slightly, and his 
two daughters intimately, we are tempted to 
say, can any amount of money purchase so 
valuable an autograph letter as the follow- 
ing, which is furnished by ‘‘Warrington’”’ to 
the Boston News, as a letter worthy of com- 
mendation: 

“T feel that our burthens are too grievous 
to be borne. That our rulers have most la- 
mentably departed from the precepts of their 
fathers. They have substituted their own 
gain for their country’s good, selfishness for 
patriotism. They must be put down. If my 
life is spared I will add another to the ballots 
in favor of true Whig principles the present 
year. The infirmities of more than ninety- 
one years, and the advice of my friends com- 
pel me to forego the pleasure of accepting 
your kind invitation.” 

Such a letter from a man of ‘‘ninety-one” 
indicates extraordinary powers when in his 
prime. He was one of the leading men in his 
native town; a representatiye, entrusted with 
the law-giving for the people; a successful 
man in the manufacture of chocolate, having 
learnt the trade of his wife, who bore him 
five children, four of whom survived her. 
When the labor for himself and sons and his 
hired men became too onerous for his wife, 
he told his daughter, if they would give up 
their business, millinery and dressmaking, and 
help their mother, they should have all they 
needed; they did so, in good faith. 

The chocolate mills were burnt three times. 
Yet these faithful daughters struggled on, 
aiding their father, from whom they received 
barely a subsistence. At length the mother 
died. Her husband never deemed her worthy 
of a “stone” to mark her resting place. The 
only indication that he, in the least, appreci- 
ated the woman, was by marrying another 
(younger than his youngest child) when at the 
age of eighty years. This woman had four 
young children by a former husband. This 
famous old law-giver sold his house over his 
own children’s head, and turned them, in their 
declining years, out of doors, almost destitute, 
upon the charities of the world, and took the 
remnant of his property, amounting to $9000 
(which save for the matchless frugality 
and untiring industry of his daughters and 
their mother would not have amounted to one 
cent), and spent the most of it, with his cap- 
tain’s pension, upon this family at whom, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, he would not 
have deigned to look, had he met them in 
the street; so much beneath his own would 
he have considered their social standing. 

At the age of ninety-six years he died, and 
was buried at the town’s expeuse, having se- 
cured his first wife’s grand nephew, Hon. D. 
P. King, to deliver his eulogy. His widow 
survived him twenty-eight years, more or 
less, drawing his captain’s pension up to that 
time, while the little property which his 
daughters had accumulated and that of the 
rest of the community was taxed to contribute 
to thissum. Meanwhile these daughters were 
receiving pecuniary aid from their mother’s 
relatives; which, with their utmost efforts 
barely saved them from the almshouse. And 
yet this great man, to uphold himself 
in his wonted standing, was obliged to seek 
their aid, because his wife was an utter strang- 
er tothe usages of the society to’ which he 
had been accustomed. 

When on “‘state’’ and public occasions the 
general was made the “hero of the day” he 
always appealed to his daughters to make him 
presentable, even to the writing of his **toast’’! 
How much for that ‘autograph letter’’(?) 
which in all probability the hand of Gen. 
Foster never penned; nor did any one pen 








or lictate it, except his daughters; in proof 
whereof, both he and they, had too much 


family pride to permit the community, except 
the initiated, to know the extent of his imbe- 
cility. So, while taking the burthen upon 
their own shoulders, of upholding their father, 
who had more than forsaken them, except to 
secure their aid for his own aggrandizement, 
these poverty-stricken, down-trodden women 
prepared his wardrobe and poured out the 
treasures of their intellect; while they, them- 
selves, shrunk from the public gaze, which 
applauded their father, being compelled to 
drink to the dregs of the cup of bitter pre- 
pared for them by his own hands. 
Salem, Mass. Mary Upton Ferrin. 


NOT AFRAID TO CHANGE. 


‘*When thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren;’’ in this spirit, I have sent forth 
my greetings to those who have so bravely and 
patiently borne the heat and burden of the 
day. Slowly coming to the truth, I trust 
that I have come surely, but because of my 
opposition to Woman Suffrage, and of my 
warm advocacy of it now, I am called an ‘“‘ex- 
tremist,’”? an appellation 1 tnink I scarcely 
deserve since I believe in restricted suffrage, 
both for men and women. However, if, like 
St. Paul, I was a bitter persecutor it becomes 
me now, ‘‘not to be one whit behind the chief- 
est of you,” but to atone so far as I may by 
word and deed for my error. I am not 
ashamed to confess that in my ignorance I 
erred, but when enligtened I have repudiated 
the wrong. ‘The following extract from the 
Christian Era, is apropos—: 

‘Asa rule when men write their opinions 
in a book they stick to them, whether right or 
wrong. In this they resemble a witness who 
swore that a certain horse was sixteen feet 
high. ‘*Hands, you mean,’’ suggested the 
counsel. ‘Hands? DidI say feet? Then I 
stick to it—sixteen feet high.’’ Dr. Hopkins, 
the venerable ex-president of Williams Col- 
lege, is no such sort of aman. In one of his 
recent lectures to the young ladies of Vassar, 
he said, ‘‘I would at this point correct my 
teaching in ‘The Law of Love’ to the effect 
that home is peculiarly the sphere of Woman, 
and civil government that of Man. I now re- 
gard the home as the joint sphere of Man and 
Woman, and the sphere of civil government 
more of an open question as between the two. 
It is, however, to be lamented that the pres- 
ent agitation concerning the rights of women 
is so much a matter of ‘rights’ rather than of 
‘duties,’ as the reform of the latter would in- 
volve the former.” 

Surely one may follow safely the example 
of such a man as Dr. Hopkins. It would be 
well for other men to study his expression 
where he refers to the home, and the 
sphere of civil government. An “open ques- 
tion!’’ in truth it is, and too serious a one to 
be discarded from our thoughts. With me it 
has ever been simply a question of right, not 
of expediency. The latter is something that 
cannot be demonstrated until it is tried, and 
yet, whenever did abstract right work that 
which was wrong? It is said that the specta- 
tors of a battle can tell better how the strife 
will terminace than those who are immediate- 
ly engaged in it; perhaps the same principle 
may apply to the earnest and interested ob- 
servers of our political warfare. But, since 
our weapons are not carnal, we may know 
that a righteous cause cannot fail. 

M. E. W. 8, 
WOMAN’S PRIMITIVE POSITION. 

Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee.— Gen. 3: 16. 

The above passage seems to be the founda- 
tion of all argument against the equality cf 
the sexes. In the next chapter God says to 
Cain, of his brother, Abel, ‘Unto thee shall 
be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him.” 
In the former case the command has been 
strictly enforced and religiously adhered to in 
all ages of the world, down to the present; 
while in the latter it has been utterly ignored, 
although the command was quite as obligato- 
ry in that instance as in the other,—and, in- 
deed, more so, for the reason that it was com- 
municated to the person who was promoted to 
be a ruler, which was invariably God’s man- 
ner of proceeding when investing any one 
with authority, as in the case of Moses, Saul, 
David and others. 

But why did God give such a command? 
Was it just or wise, or was there any necessi- 
ty whatever for it? He had just refused to 
accept Cain’s offering. Abel’s he accepted. 
When Cain’s offering was rejected, Cain 
was very angry, and probably jealous of 
the preference shown his brother in the ac- 
ceptance of his offering. Abel, it appears, 
was disposed to do right; besides, their par- 
ents, the proper guardians of both brothers, 
were living. Why, then, should God appoint 
his brother, a wicked man and an enemy, to 
rule over him? 

But suppose we proceed with our investiga- 
tion. The ancients do not appear to have 
been governed by the same grammatical rules 
that we use; or, at least, they were not as 
fastidious in their manner of using them. For 
instance, they used the auxiliary verbs ‘‘shall” 
and ‘“‘will” indiscriminately and, according to 
our phraseology, very erroneously, sometimes. 
David says, ‘‘Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life, and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 
Christ says to his disciples, ‘‘One of you shall 
betray me,’ meaning, of course, ‘*One of you 
will betray me.” 

We have a striking instance of the erro- 











neous use of these verbs, of a more modern 
date, in the case of a man who fell into the 


Thames and cried out, “I will be drowne, 
nobody shall help me.”’ 

_ Now if we substitute “will” for “shall” jn 
the case of Cain, we shall find it makes a Vast 
difference in the sense. ‘Unto thee wil] be 
his desire and thou wilt rule over him,” would 
imply the simple declaration that Cain, promp- 
ted by a spirit of revenge, and probably hay- 
ing the advantage in physical power, would 
tyrannize over Abel. Brute force, not right, 
would rule. 

And what was the consequence? Did it re. 
sultin good? If he had been obeying a com- 
mand from God, would he have suffered him 
to fall into such a heinoussin! Would he not 
rather have blessed his efforts to discharge 
his duty? When God asked him “Where jg 
thy brother Abel?’’ he replies, ‘I know not; 
am I my brother’s keeper?” If God had in. 
vested him with authority over his brother, 
he would have been his lawful keeper. Cain's 
answer, therefore, would be proof conclusive, 
in the absence of any other, that God did not 
give him any such authority. 

If God had intended, by what he said to 
Eve, to invest Adam with authority over her, 
and to have that authority handed down from 
generation to generation, it would have been 
very inconsistent in him to direct Abraham to 
“obey Sarah in all that she commanded or 
said unto him,’’ as in the case of Hagar and 
Ishmael. 

It is plain, therefore, that God merely in- 
formed Eve of the consequence of sin having 
been introduced intothe world. Her husband 
was demoralized by it, and being the stronger 
of the two, would rule over her,—as he did 
and continues to do, and will continue to do 
until reason and right shall get the ascendency 
over might, and Woman be restored to her 
primitive position. E. K. Barver. 


—<—— 


DRESS REFORM DESIRED IN CAIRO. 


Epirors Woman’s JournaL.—During the 
month of March last, there was organized, 
in this city, a Ladies’ Literary and Library 
Club. Those who were the foremost in get- 
ting up the Club, were very successful in get- 
ting up a good subscription list for the Wom- 
An's JOURNAL; hence many have hoped to see 
the Club organized here, start out with the 
glorious idea of laying aside their long trail- 
ing dresses, and adopt the short healthful 
dress so highly recommended to the ladies of 
Cairo by that noble lady, Dr. Mary Safford 
Blake, when last in our city. 

But, alas, our hopes of any general good in 
this direction, by this Club, as now organized, 
are blasted, for it looks as if the would-be 
fashionables had captured the Club. If this 
be so, we do hope that another Club will be 
soon originated by those who will not suc- 
cumb to the so-cailed élite. Let us have an- 
other one if possible, right speedily. I hope 
your Journav will do much real good, and 
that, through its influence in our midst, much 
may be done to elevate womankind. 
Expecting occasionally to send you a few 
items although you are so far away, 

Iam Respectfully, 

Woman’s Ricuts. 





THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat.—Taking up 
your issue of March 20th. my eye fell upon an 
extract from the Popular Science Monthly, con- 
cerning the success of Woman in the profes- 
sions. 

The writer stated that the profession of 
medicine was open to women, and yet that the 
number of successful female physicians might 
be counted upon the fingers of one hand—the 
remainder gaining a meagre and precarious 
livehood. He goes on to assign a cause for 
this rather startling statement by saying that 
the natural prejudices of Woman herself 
are the only barriers to the professional pros- 
perity of her sisters, that the ‘‘instincts” (oh! 
that much abused word!) of women led them 
to prefer the medical services of men, that 
Woman was ‘the throne and the power be- 
hind the throne,’’ and that her prejudices 
moulded public opinion. 

Thus we are led to conclude that the aver- 
age woman is the ‘‘Dog in the Manger,’’ who 
will neither go in herself, nor permit those 
who would, enter the kingdom of profession- 
al success. 

A circumstance related by a lady physician 
in this city, who, by the way, has achieved a 
reputation, and has been appointed to the 
medical oversight of one of ‘our public institu- 
tions, may suggest a different factor in the 
problem. 

A lady who had not only received the usual 
medical education, but had also had consid- 
erable practice in the army, attempted to set- 
tle in a town in Kansas, but was plainly driv- 
en from the place by the male physicians. 

She came East, and next tried Fall River, 
Mass., then Providence, R. 1, where she 
would probably have succeeded, had it not 
been for a doctor in an adjoining town, who, 
by every means in his power so harassed and 
persecuted her that she finally left in de- 
spair. She is now in Westerly, R. IL, and is 
doing well. 

Another incident illustrating the same point 
oceurs to my mind at this moment. Miss 
Plimpton—for there can be no harm in men- 
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brought into favorable notice—was formerly 
a teacher in Worcester. She was afterwards 
associated with the project of teaching Latin 
to the blind, and some of her suggestions were 
so valuable as to be incorporated into the sys- 
tem. She thus became interested in diseases 
of the eye, and began to study with a view to 
becoming an oculist. She attended a course 
of lectures at the Opthalmic Hospital, in New 
York, for the purpose of receiving a diploma 
after the usual examination. But Prof. ——, 
a German, declared that no “‘woman’’ should 
receive a diploma while he was connected 
with that institution. Miss P. heard the re- 
mark, but continued to attend the lectures, 
passing the Professor daily, and at the close 
of the course, presented herself as a candidate 
for the examinations. Prof. —— examined 
her upon every subject with the most rigid 
severity, but she passed unscathed, and he 
was obliged to write a letter recommend- 
ing her for a diploma, the first ever granted 
by the institution to a woman! 

She is, at present, pursuing her specialty— 
the treatment of the eye, though she is also 
a general practitioner. F. 8. B. 

Providence, R. 1. 





PROGRESS OF WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 


What is popularly known as the question 
of Woman’s Rights makes rapid progress. 
Only a few years since and the topic was 
received as an idea having no real substance 
—as a fantastic ism, upon which an argument 
might be made, but which had no solid foun- 
dation in reserve and was in no sense a prac- 
tical question or one which was likely to re- 
sult in any substantial recognition. Its advo- 
cates, however, were persistent and in earn- 
est; the proposition has been diligently push- 
ed, and from the very beginning seemed to 
gain converts from men of the highest intel- 
lectual capacity, until it now numbers among 
its advocates some of the best thinkers of 
the world. Like all kindred questions it 
makes its triumphs among those people 
most advanced in civilization and culture. 
In England and America the cause has 
achieved substantial successes, especially in 
the direction of education. In many of the 
leading cities of Great Britain ard America, 
women have been admitetd to the School 
Boards, and they have been found to be as ef- 
ficient as school legislators as they have been 
successful as school teachers. Among other 
and more practical victories, females are 
now admitted into the higher institutions of 
learning, and, especially in the medical pro- 
fession, have fairly fought their way to a re- 
cognition of their efficiency and usefulness. 
The latest victory acheived by the advocates 
of Woman Suffrage is the defeat of the bill 
for granting the right to vote for membe7s in 
the Parliament of England by a bare majority, 
and after a most learned and exaustive debate, 
that brought out the exertions of the ablest 
parliamentarians in that body, Premier Dis- 
raeli voting with the minority. The question 
passes out of the domain of ridicule when, in 
the highest legislative body in the world, it 
is, after exhaustive argument and mature de- 
liberation, defeated by but 35 votes. In a 
government whose sovereign authority is 
vested ina woman, it is somewhat anomalous 
for its principal legislative body to declare 
that the parliamentary franchise may not be 
safely intrusted to women. — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 





PROBATE CONFISCATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


T. A. Henry, of San Francisco, says ‘‘The 


femme covert, or married woman, once had rea- 


son to complain of her pecuniary dependence 
and still has, in some benighted sections of 
our country; but, as a geueral thing she 
is now regarded by law as the partner and 
companion of her husband. For example, in 
this State, California, property coming to her 
in whatever manner, whether before or after 
marriage, is not chargeable with her husband's 
debts, nor is it controlled by him.” 

The Civil Code of California says: ‘The 
interest of a wife is a mere expectancy, like 
the interest which an heir may possess in the 
Property of his ancestor. The law investing 
in the husband the absolute power of disposi- 
tion of the common property, as of his separ- 
ate estate, designed to facilitate its Lona fide 
alienation, and to prevent clogs upon its trans- 
fer by claims of the wife.” 

“A wife cannot make a contract for the pay- 
ment of money. The promissory note of a 
married woman is void.” 

“A guardian of the person of a child born, 
or likely to be born, may be appointed by will 
or by deed, to take effect upon the death of 
the parent [father] appointing.” 

In this State, as elsewhere, the larger num 
ber of girls marry without a fortune in their 
Jw right, and, as wives and housekeepers 
they have no legel earnings. A strange wo- 
man is paid $40 or $50 a month asa house- 
keeper; she is also paid from $80 to $100 a 
month as sick nurse. But not so the wife; 
she is housekeeper, nurse, wife and mother 
combined ; and yet the just(?) law of Cali- 
fornia says that her position is one of “‘expec- 
tancy,’’ only, so that the husband nced not be 
trammeled in his business operations. 

Just here the great evil comes in. If the 
wife was treated as a man-partner is treated 
in all other co-partnerships beside wedlock, 








there would not be so many hopeless and ig- 
noble failures. If she could come in against 
the estate, with other creditors, and get her 
pay for labors well performed, the same as a 
bookeeper or porter, it would not be quite so 
hard upon her. Butno! She is the only adult 
human creature living, who labors for food 
and clothing only. She is a blind, silent part- 
ner; she is not permitted to see or understand 
the intricate machinery which is set in mo- 
tion by the executive ability of the husband. 
For what does she know about such things? 
If she were permitted to be intelligent about 
such matters many of the crooked ways of 
the husband would be made straight. A 
knowledge of where and how the money of 
the firm was spent would help to purge socie- 
ty of much of its rottenness, and the world 
would be the better for it. 

It seems rather paradoxical that ‘‘progress”’ 
has been our banner-word and rallying-cry for 
so many spread-eagle years, and yet, with all 
this bombast, married women, to-day, in this 
Golden State, ‘‘whose head is in the mountain 
tops and whose feet are in the sea,’’ cannot 
make a legal contract. She may manage and 
control her own property. O yes! but she 
cannot make a promissory note. Who wants 
to transact business with a person thus law- 
crippled? It is like telling a child that he can 
have a piece of pie if he can reach it off a high 
shelf without chair or ladder. 

Again; a husband can appoint a guardian 
for an unborn child. The law in the Empire 
State of the West, in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, thrusts its strong arm into 
the person of a mother, and fastens its iron grip 
upon the unborn babe beneath her heart. And 
this is the boasted freedom and enlightenment 
of California! 


“Go, ring the bells and fire the guns, 
And fling the saturry banner out; 
Shout ‘Freedom!’ till your lisping ones 

Give back their cradle shou 
Let boasted eloquence declaim 
Of honor, liberty and fame; (shame) 
Still let the poet’s straiu be heard, 
With ‘glory’ for each second word 
And everything with breath agree 
To praise ‘our glorious liberty!’ ”’ 


By California law, ‘‘the husband has entire 
control of the common property; he can, if 
so disposed, cut off the wife from ever receiv- 
ing the benefit of any of it after his death, 
even though she may have earned it all by her 
personal labor. This he cannot do by will, for 
in that manner he can only dispose of one half 
of it, but hecan accomplish his purpose, even 
on his deathbed, by means of certain convey- 
ances familiar to every lawyer. 

What a grand incentive for a wife to labor 
and be economical! No matter how much or 
how little she and her husband may be worth. 
No matter if every dollar was accumulated 
during wedlock; some designing villain, at the 
last moment may get the earof the dying man 
with a subtle influence, and she and her babes 
may be robbed of all their possessions by a 
lawful conyeyance of all the joint property, 
excepting five thousand dollars value in the 
homestead. Such conveyance can be made to 
anyone, it matters not to whom, even to the 
wife’s deadliest enemy. Now, if a husband 
is protected by law, in committing such a 
crime, the wife should enjoy the same privi- 
lege. No honest creditor would compel a 
dying man to make such a conveyance, for the 
law amply protects all honorable debts. 

There are very few, in this enligtened age, 
but understand the insidious power of a strong 
will over a person enfeebled in mind and body 
by sickness. It would bea most interesting 
and valuable acquisition to modern history, if 
some enquiring mind would set about gather- 
ing materials for a work entitled ‘Joribund 
Eccentricities."’ Often and often are wills 
and conveyancies brought to the doomed suf- 
ferer almost at the last gasp, and they are told 
to sign them; they do sign them, little heed- 
ing their contents, simply to be let alone, that 
they may have the undisturbed luxury of dy- 
ing in peace. If this psychological power 
was better appreciated and paid more heed to, 
dying people would not be left quite so often, 
sleeping or waking to the tender mercies and 
cunning manipulations of questionable friends 
—with axes to grind. Under such circum- 
stances invalids have no minds of their own; 
they think and do only what the psychologist 
wills that they should think and do. They, 
the sick, are no longer free agents, and, there- 
fore, are not responsible for any act however 
flagrant, as is proved in the case of Tilton and 
his wife. Tilton evidently possessed a perfect 
ly developed psychological power over her, 
while they lived together. When the sick 
mind which accompanies the sick body is 
paid more attention to, we shall be wiser and 
live longer, and there will not be so many 
heartaches when friends and loved ones seem 
to turn their faces away in death. 

The homestead is a joint tenancy (unless it 
is made over to the wife by a gift deed, when 
the husband is free from debt, or unless it is 
purchased with her money obtained before 
marriage), and is subject, at his death to be 
sold for his debts—minus the five thousand 
dollars reserved from the sale of the home- 
stead for her benefit, although such debts had 
been recklessly contracted, without her con- 
sent and against her most vehement protests. 
A curious partnership, truly! unlike those ex- 
isting between men and men. Men do not 
continue in a partnership where one member 
of the firm flagrantly violates the good faith 
and depletes the pocket of the other. 








As soon as the breath is outof the body of 
the husband and father, the spoliation begins 
even in some instances before the sod is above 
the head of the sacred dead. And when the 
dust has gathered to itself its dust, the law 
enters the house of mourning and the whole- 
sale confiscation begins, if the dead is insol- 
vent. Everything which has garnished and 
beautified the home, and much that the wife 
has saved and scrimped to obtain, is coolly 
appraised, and if she should chance to be ab. 
sent, unhallowed hands are laid upon her pri- 
vate, personal property; and everything of 
value that was her dead husband's personal 
property is scraped into the vortex of ruin. 
In the name of all humanity—I will not smirch 
the name of Christianity in this unholy, un- 
savory cor.nection—is not the house desolate 
enough without having pictures stripped from 
the walls, and bureau-drawers ransacked and 
the home which should be sacred to grief, 
overrun with executors, appraisers, makers of 
inventories, lawyers, sheriffs, clerks and re- 
porters? Can this be a Christian land where 
such legalized robbery, disgraceful to our civ- 
ilization, be permitted to be? Why not make 
one huge funeral pyre and vivi-cremate the 
wife and babes along with the father and hus- 
band? Itis but a step removed from the pres- 
ent shameless barbarism of the Probate Court. 
A court of confiscation created by men-law- 
givers to rob widows and orphans! A court 
which cries peace, peace, and be ye clothed 
and fed. If tle case happens to bea contested 
one, the court must hear the objections on the 
other side ere it will issue an order for the pay- 
ment of an allowance, that it has previously 
granted for the support of the family. A 
court of justice? No it is a court of injustice 
and confiscation, and a disgrace to the age in 
which we live. I know whereof I speak, for 
Iama widow and am passing through this 
probate crucible for the refinement and sub- 
jugation of “‘relicts.” 

Why are not widowers probated? Surely 
what is such sublime sauce for the goose 
ought to be garnish for the gander. Why 
these one-sided laws, that refuse to give their 
vulture “protection” to men? ‘*Would that 
men might be thus protected for one little year 
and be compelled to plead daily (as I have 
done), sick or well, for the small pittance, the 
allowance money, taken out of theirown hard 
earnings, and be refused even that. I think 
this charming probate business would sink 
down low, lower, lowest, into that scalding 
boiling cauldron beneath this crust of earth, 
where it belongs. 

Why is it that man, the money getter, is 
spared the payment of a large percentage for 
the final adjustment of his estate after the 
death of his wife? He could better afford 
it thanshe. He is permitted to manage his 
own property after her death; he is not un- 
housed, even if she does leave him in debt, 
and no administrator, honest or otherwise, can 
come in and despoil his premises and turn him 
and his motherless children into the street, 
while he is charged a large percentage, an ex- 
orbitant sum, for this wholesale confiscation. 

Confiscation, it is true, is as old as history 
itself; butin primitive times it was only used 
asa punishment for grave offenders against 
the laws, as a scourge for treason and kindred 
crimes. Now, offenders against the laws, in 
this age, in the persons of widows, are dealt 
almost as vigorously with, by the Probate 
Court, as were criminals of olden times. 

King David and Ahab were very intelligent 
as to its use and power. ‘The old Roman em- 
perors made it alternately the instrument of 
tyranny and cupidity. But among these old 
gladiatorial warriors, there were some hu- 
maneemperors. Antonius Pius was one; dur- 
ing his reign all the goods of a convict were 
left for the benefit of his family. Had not the 
Probate Court of California better take a tew 


lessons from the musty pages of ancient his- | 


tory? Roman convicts, at that period, were 
treated more leniently than are the free born 
daughters of America to-day, if widowhood he- 
tide them, for they only have a moiety of their 
household goods left them. 

Under the Emperor Trogan, confiscation 
was unknown. Justinian, in his immortal re- 
vision of the law, abolished this penalty, ex- 
cept in the case of high treason. But these 
instances, it will be observed, illustrate con- 
fiscation only as a punishment. 
Roman history it was inseparable from war. 


Confiscation was ruthlessly exercised during | 


the feudal system, sometimes against individ- 
ual offenders and sometimes against a class or 
clan. But it was always converted into an 
engine of vengence and robbery. Like the 
nineteenth century’s probating of women it 
spared neither genius nor numbers. Modern 
confiscation spares neither widows or orphans. 
The creditor must be paid his just ‘‘pound of 
flesh’? without any abatement. Willi»m of 
Normandy despoiled the Saxons of their lands, 
and Dante gota taste of confiscation in Flor- 
ence, and Gratius in Holland. It was used 
against the Protestants, during the theologi- 
cal conflict in Germany, and the papal nuncio 
wrought nothing less than the confiscation of 
all the goods of heretics. By the law of Eng- 
land, it was the inseparable incident of trea- 
son and the punishment of high crimes, flour- 
ishing always in Ireland, where rebellion was 
chronic. France exercised it extensively, 
under the polite name of ‘‘contributions;” 


Throughout | 


there was little within reach that her strong, 
iron-clad arm did not appropriate—precious 
treasures of art; paintings of Raphael, Mu- 
rillo, and Paul Veronese; while churches and 
palaces did not escape the general plunder. 
Might was right, and as rampant in those days 
as it is to-day. Physical force ruled then, as 
now. Divorce the ballot from the bullet and 
mental force will have supremecy, never until 
then. 

In thus tracing the law of confiscation along 
the luminous track of past ages, down to the 
present epoch, I cannot find a single prece- 
dent, which will hold a candle to this probate 
confiscation of the nineteenth century. 

Mrs. F. W. Stow. 


San Francisco, California. 
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Probably uv Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense popularity and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without jirst ex- 
amining lt. Our 


New G. ©. No. 2. 
runs without noise, «nd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO.,, 
Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street. 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston, 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 


No. 713 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, 





A SKILLFUL PHysiIciAN,—We shall perhaps con- 
vey no fresh information to the reader when we 
state that Dr. KE, D. SpeAR, No. 713 Washington St., 
is one of the most skillful physicians in our city, 
He has been in active practice tor many years, and 
this includes every variety of disease. He has been 
particularly successful when other physicians have 
seemed to fail. All who desire to procure the ser- 
vices of a physician who can be relied upon should 
call upon Dr. SpEAR,—Congregationalist. 





The testimony of many persons who seemed fit 
tenants for the grave, and who now happily enjoy the 
best of health, is proof sufficient of the great efficacy 
of the medicines and treatment of Dr, E. D. Spear, 
so much celebrated for his remarkable cures. Suc- 
cess has attended the efforts of Dr. Spear in a won- 
derful degree; and astonishing cures are related, the 
proofs of which are now living, and will be only too 
happy to testify in behalf of the doctor's skillful 
treatment. “Consumption’s ghastly form’’ has 
brought terror to many a stout heart, and defied the 
skill of many an excellent physician. That Dr, 
Spear has réstored to perfect health many suffering 
from this obstinate disease is an undoubted fact, and 
the sceptical should be convinced by investigation.— 
Watchman and Leflector. 


Dr. E D. SPEAR, whose success in the cure of 
diseases, and especially in the treatment of con- 
sumption, has made his name famous, may be con- 
sulted free of charge at his office, 713 Washington St. 
The testimonials of the numerous cures wrought by 
the doctor are strong and convincing, and they cer- 
tainly narrate remarkably cures.—Aass, Ploughman, 


In addition to the specialti.s to which Dr. SPEAR 
of 713 Washington Street, devotes himself, our read- 
ers will tind him a very skillful physician in any of 
the diseases to which flesh is heir. His practice is 
large and suceesssful.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 





Dr. Spear will also refer 10 James T. Croft, 97 
Beverly Street, cured of consumption. 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consump- 
tion. 

Charles O, Doe, (89 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing irom the lungs. 

Mra, Erving, 85 Appleton Street, 

Mr. William B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16, 

Mr. Russell Carruth, 18 Kast Canton Street, and 
many others who have been cured of variuus diseases 
which hat baffled the skill of other physicians. 
| Dee SPAR ay be consulted on AtL 

Diseases frer of charue. 14—13teow 








| © Hear: for I will speak: of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Plies—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 





Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, 4c. Congestions, 
Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 
Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 


POND'S 
EXTRACT 





| The Peoples’ lids, Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for| Tes. Vaginal Leucorrhea. 
Internal and Varicose Veins, Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 





POND’S EXTRACT isforsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggista, 
Physicians, and everybody who has ever 





it. 
Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CoO., 


7 New York and London, 





| J y GOULD, Boston, offers the best chance to 
Ns 4 os, Seraps and Decalcomanie Pictures 
19—4t 





tiu Nov lic. G4-page catalogue free, 


Ladies, Read This! 


BUY THE PATENT 


GEM SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


HEALTH. CUMFORT and EASE come 
bined with STYLE and FasHION, 


THIS SUPPORTER 


can be worn with or without s 

corset or with your own favor- 

ite corset. It takes the 

and pressure of the cloth 

from the waist and hips, 

gives perfect freedom and ease 

to the person. It pleases ev- 

ery one who wears them. A) 

proved and recommended 

all Physicians. 

~s iy Agents wanted in ev- 
ery city and town. 


PRICE SO CTS. 


Sample and Circular mailed on receipt of price 
and two stamps. 


Minor & Grannis, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Wew HAVEN, CONN. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 


Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 
PosTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Speciinen 
Copies and asvatens rates free. Weekly,in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THe TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2-ly 











IAL pet Cheap: Good: Systemat- 
ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., 41 Park Row, New York, fortheir PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lista of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost, 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 
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MADAME SECOR, M.D., 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women, Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 
Thousand of testimonials from the firat people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
atuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2, No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examia- 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


om 17 H Ss t 
A few doors from Tremont street, BOSTON. 
t#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skili and long experience in the 
Treatment and Core of al) Diseases, 


Office hours from 10 A. M, to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EVROPEAN PLAN, 
i7 rattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ce Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Mexsrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for+ 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Diu'ng Saloun on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 











Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Non. 128 and 129 8 d Av cola 
Sib 4treet, 


Yew YORK. 

Studente of this school can attend thre clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear !ufirmare ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive tractical traine 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sece 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Secoud Avenue. New Vork City 
ly Jan, 
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EVANS’ ~\ 
| Wertiging Hand 8° 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CrRCULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE Sent, post 


free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
T.C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON St., BosTon, 


dress, 









POPE'S $5 
RIFLE AIR PISTOL, 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BEST GUN DEALERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Shoots Darts or Slugs Perfectly Accurate. 
From the “Champion Wing Shot of America”: 
ELAMARYT, ILL , Mareh 2, 1875. 
.. Ititis cheap and serviceable. It is a good 
thing tor lidies’ and pentl men’s amusement, and I 
would advise any one desiring to become a good 
siiot to practice with it Yours truly, 
Cavyr. A. H. BOGARDUS, 

Each pistol is put up ina neat box with 6 darts, 6 
targets, and 100 slugs, together with ramrod, shoul- 
derre tand a combined claw and wrench, 

Price complete 85, 0. Nickel-plated $6.00. Sent 
by express C, OU. D., with previlege to examine. or by 
mail on receipt of price aud 35 cts for postage. 

POPE BROS. 
M'f'rs, 45 High Street, Boston. 
14—106 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 

KAcH subscriber will find the date at which his 
gu scription expires on his paper. When ke pays his 
auual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
WoMAN's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


—_—eo— 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
eubscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
she paper will be their receipt. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 





THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

We devote a large part of our paper, this 
week, to a summary of the proceedings of the 
Seventh Anniversary of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association. It was a good 
and successful meeting. We regret that the 
reports of the speeches are necessarily brief 
and insufficient, especially those of Mr. Gar- 
rison and Miss Haynes, which had a weight 
and value that make us deeply regret our in- 
ability to procure any considerable extract of 
either. The Convention was attended by 
representative suffragists from every State in 
New England. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


On Wednesday evening, May 26, at 7P. M., 
a large and brilliant assembly of the friends 
of Woman Suffrage met in Horticultural Hall, 
which was crowded during the greater part of 
the evening. in response to the following cir- 
cular of invitation: 


To the Contributors to the Cause of Suffrage for Wo- 
men: 

DEAR FRIENDS:—Remembering your generous 
support in other years, and hoping for a continuance 
of the saine in the future, we invite you to be pres- 
ent at the annual Subscription Festival, to be held 
in HORTICULTURAL HALL, on Wednesday evening, 
May 26, at 7 o'clock. 

The progress of the cause during the year has been 
80 substantial that we may well meet to exchange 
congratulations and words of good cheer over the 
past. And surely we need to take counsel together 
apon the demands of the future, if we would make 
it worthy of the best that has been handed down to 
us from years gone by. 

Come then with the strength of your pecuniary 
aid, adding to it, as we know you will, the best 
counsel you have to offer, and that warm sympathy 
which shall give new courage to every worker, and 
the strength which comes only from union. 

LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 

SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 

MRS. RALPH WALUVO EMERSON, 
MRs. SAMUEL E. SEWALL, 
MRS. ISAAC AMES, 

MRs. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
MRS. JAS. T. FIELDS, 

HARRIET M. PITMAN, 

EDNAH D. CHENEY, 

LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

ABBY W. MAY. 


Boston, May 1875. 

The hall presented a beautiful appearance. 
Along each side were ranged eight tables, at 
which the ladies whose names are appended 
to the circular and others presided, with sub- 
scription books prepared to receive pledges 
and contributions for the work of the coming 
year. Several hundred chairs were so placed 
as not to interfere with freedom of locomotion. 
The platform was adorned with flowers, and 
a number of young ladies and gentlemen wait- 
ed upon the guests, and supplied them with 
cake and ice-cream from the mysterious re- 
cesses of an adjacent ante-room. 

Cou. T. Wentwortu Hiceinson opened 
the exercises of the evening by calling upon 
the Adelphi Quartette Club for a song, after 
which he remarked that these meetings were 
called Centennials partly because they occur 
at least once in 100 years, and partly because 
the thermometer stands at 100. We have 
met to celebrate a defeat—all our records are 
defeats thus far. If defeats are not worth 
celebrating, what does Bunker Hill stand for? 
This means a comfortable time in the future. 
He had heard a new word lately among his 
musical friends. Certain musicians were call- 
ed ‘‘Futurists.’”” We also are futurists and 
make ourownmusic. Our movement isin the 
future tense and in the indicative mood, im- 
perative if need be, singular number if neces- 
sary, and plural as soon as possible, but never 
in the passive voice. We begin to get tired of 
that. Now we have some new grist for our 
mill. The Centennial celebrations furnish a 
snapper to Lucy Stone’s whip, and the ene- 
mies of our cause had better get out of her 
way or they will be groundto powder. If, ev- 
ery ten years, the nation would take the trou- 
ble to go through some great Re-construction 
or Centennial, it would be so much the better 
for our cause. He was under positive orders 
to limit all speeches to-night to three minutes 
and he proposed to take an unfair advantage 
by making his speech before he announced 

the rule. In a certain Boston regiment, up- 
per-crust and gilt-edged, no man under the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel was allowed to 
swear. It so happened that the Major was 
not in the habit of swearing, so it was thought 
best todraw thelinethere. Justso, no person, 
this evening, except the presiding officer, must 
speak over three minutes, which sometimes 


| means three minutes on the floor but five min- 
utes on the platform. He then called for 
another song from the Quartette Club. 

After the song it was announced that ice- 
cream and cake would be served precisely at 
eight (not a moment earlier.) It was hoped 
the friends had come with benevolent hearts 
and a good part of their year’s income, to sub- 
scribe to the books which they would find 
upon each table—books able to hold any 
amount, however large it might be. 

The Club then sang “I Long for Thee,” 
which was received with great applause. 

The Chairman informed the audience that 
Lucy Stone was the person longed for, and 
called upon her to come to the platform. 

Lucy Stone said she had not expected to be 
called upon for any service except the agree- 
able one of sitting at her table to take sub- 
scriptions; free will offerings of help for the 
coming year, in the great work of the Emanci- 
pation of Woman. But since she was called for 
a five minutes speech, she would tell a story 
| which had been in her mind when she came 
‘into the hall. A certain mother, who had a 
family of hungry children who cried for food, 
and she had none to give, gathered up small 
stones, which she put in the embers, making 
the children believe they were potatoes. The 
hungry little ones, in the hope of food went 
to sleep, and then the mother hurried to the 
nearest neighbor, along distance, and told the 
utter need of herhousehold. Immediately she 
was loaded with supplies. The sense of des- 
titution and friendlessness fled away, and the 
hungry family were fed. 

Something like the case of the mother and 
her household, is true of Woman Suffragists. 
The great human family starves and perishes 
for lack of just the influence which only wo- 
men can bring, and the poor stones which 
seem like real food, are all she has to offer to 
the world’s great hungry cry for the bread 
which does not perish with the using. The 
‘world goes to sleep thinking it is all right. 
‘But the Woman Suffragists mean to bring the 
true bread of life, which can only come when 
‘Woman is free to use her intellect, her moral 
sense, her taste, all true womanly qualities, in 
the interest of the State, the family, the church, 
the college, andin the highways of toil, as all 
men are free to use their powers. This Festi- 
val is part of that which will supply the ma- 
terial means. 

The Centennials give us an opportunity to 
show by the light which comes down through 
a hundred years that injustice is injustice 
when committed against a woman, no less than 
when it is committed against a man. Oh, 
Women, do not let us lose this golden oppor- 
tunity to teach men, that to tax women and 
govern them without their cousent is as much 
a crime now as it was to tax men and govern 
them without their consent a century ago. 
To teach this lesson is our duty. 

The Centennial ought to have a hit from all 
of us women. We should say ‘‘wedon’t want 
to be hung without our consent.”’ Let our 
voices give neither music nor approving 
speech, and let the men have their Centennial, 
as they have their government, all to them- 


selves.” 
The Chairman said they must get all they 


could out of the Quartette, as it was keeping 
ever so many festivals going, and was obliged 
to leave us fora while. After another song, 
he added: ‘It is about time to place our- 
selves in the odor of sanctity. There was a 
gentleman present who ordered about minis- 
ters as he pleased, but here, he, too, is under 
orders. He called upon Rev. Mr. Shippen, 
Secretary of the Unitarian Association. 

Mr. Shippen said: All that Woman Suf- 
frage has to contend with is prejudice and 
ridicule. He had two sons and a daughter, 
and he never had been able to discover any 
branch of study in which the sister was infe- 
rior to her brothers. In fact, in the higher 
mathematics she was superior to them. In 
Cornell University he saw a girl from the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) High School. In Vassar also 
he saw several girls from Boston. Why does 
not our State provide for these young ladies 
the means of a higher education insteac of 
sending them away from home to obtain it? 
On my way here I took the train at Jamaica 
Plain. The car in which I found myself was 
occupied only by men. I could not remain in 
such disagreeable surroundings, and took ref- 
uge in a car with ladies init. Yet on my re- 
turn home my daughter will probably ask me 
where I have been to bring back such a disa- 
greeable odor of tobacco smoke, and I shall 
be obliged to tell her that I passed through a 
car occupied by men alone. My simple word 
is that if we are ever to reach our highest and 
best estate, we must follow the order of Prov- 
idence, and have men and women together in 
all the relations of life. 

Mrs. Howe. on being summoned by Col. Hig- 
ginson, said that she came at once, tired as 
she was, to show her loyalty to the call of her 
commanding officer. She knew that she was 
bound to be either present or accounted for, 
as they say of soldiers at review. 

The remarks of the last speaker had impress- 
ed her with one fact. He had dwelt much on 
the services of women to society. She had 
always heard that Republics are ungrateful. 
She felt that if this is so, man must be a Re- 
public, including in himself the sum of all in- 
gratitude. If it is true that we women, allthe 

way tlirough, are ‘busy with: civilizing the 





world for men with making it endurable to 
them, and with making them endurable to 
each other, what word could express the in- 
gratitude of man in not giving them the bal- 
lot when they so earnestly ask and work for it. 

The Chairman said he was reminded of a 
Judge who preserved order in the court-room by 
saying ‘Silence gentlemen! we want nothing 
but silence, and very little of that.’’ He in- 
troduced a gentleman from Swedenasa fellow 
countryman of Jenny Lind and Frederica Bre- 
mer, who endorsed the movement. 

The Chairman then said it was customary 
to offer a toast ‘‘to the founder of the feast.” 
He called upon one of the founders of this 
feast, Miss Abby W. May. 

Miss May said that she could not remember 
the time when she did not believe in Woman 
Suffrage. She believed in it, she had always 
believed in it. But she had thought that one 
private individual like herself could not do 
much, and so had not taken an active part 
until of late years. But this was a mistake. 
Everyone could do something, even if it were 
ever so little. Every woman could distribute 
tracts, or circulate newspapers. She could 
give fifty cents, if nomore. She had never 


spoken at a Suffrage meeting before, and pro- | 


bably would never do so again, but had only 
this to say: “If you believe in Suffrage work 
for it.’’ 

Miss May was followed by Mr. M. Almy 


Aldrich, of the Boston Globe, who made a |! 


powerful plea for the Woman's Journat and 
urged that it should be extensively circulated 
andliberally sustained. He was followed by 
Mr. Hinton of the News, and Major Dane. 
Miss Mary F. Eastman told a good story of 
“The pet of the Household,” and Rev. Charles 
G. Ames of Philadelphia kept his hearers in 
a state of great hilarity by his ready wit. 
The evening would not have been complete 


‘without the benediction of a few earnest 


words from the venerable Bronson Alcott, 
of Concord, who called attention to the leading 
part now taken in literature and other depart- 
ments of public life by women, and the bene- 
fits resulting therefrom. 

At a late hour the audience dispersed, after 
a most agreeable and successful meeting, one 
of the very best Festivals we have ever had. 
Next week we shall be able to publish the 
amount of subscriptions and pledges. 

Among those present we observed Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell, John 
G. Whittier, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Bronson Alcott, 
Louisa M. Alcott, William I. Bowditch, Mrs. 
Katie T. Woods, Edward Everett Hale, Mrs. 
Fennno Tudor, James Freeman Clarke, Mrs. 
Abba G. Woolson, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall 
and many more men and women distinguished 
in art, literature and society. H. B. B. 





‘WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE SHOULD KNOW.” 

The most questionable thing about this lit- 
tle book is, to my mind, its title. It should 
rather have been called ‘What parents should 
know.” Undertaking in an honest and consci- 
entious spirit, to dea! with some of the most 
delicate and momentous aspects of human 
life, it proceeds upon the opinion that there 
are to be absolutely no reserves and no mys- 
teries, if it can be avoided. This seems to 
me contrary to nature’s own provisions. No 
tribe has ever been discovered so debased as 
to be wholly without some instinct of modesty 
or reserve in certain directions. I do not be- 
lieve it to be the mission of advanced civiliza- 
tion to rend all this reserve away. 

Between the policy of leaving children in 
perilous ignorance, and the policy of early 
urging on them the profoundest details of 
their structure, it seems to me that there is a 
middle course. To give false answers to the 
simple questions of children is wrong; but it 
may be also wrong to answer certain ques- 
tions before they are asked. Parents, teach- 
ers, older brothers and sisters should certain- 
ly surround with tender watchfulness the ad- 
vancing maturity of children; for their use 
this book will be very good; but to put it into 
the hands of average children—to take them 
from their proper pursuits of school and play, 
and set them to studying in anatomical plates 
those mysteries which their organization is 
only slowly developing—this 1 regard as a 
false prescription, though given never so sin- 
cerely in the name of science. This is not 
prudishness but commonsense; indeed we 
must not forget that prudishness itself is only 
the excess of a virtue. 

What is the besc safeguard against morbid 
or precocious desires in a child? I should say 
—healthy and happy conditions of life, plenty 
of active employment, and the habitual soci- 
ety of the opposite sex. What first convinc- 
ed me of the superiority of co-education was, 
I think, the superiority of purity and refine- 
ment among the day scholars as compared 
with the boarders, in a boarding-school which 
Tattended and in a similar school in which I 
taught. Those who daily associated with 
their own sisters and their sisters’ friends, 
were so obviously more healthy-minded than 
those who knew boys only, that 1 could not 
escape from the influence. And if any boy’s 
tempcrament gives peculiar reason for anx- 
iety, [should have more faith in the simple 
prescription of out-door exercises—a boat, a 
gun, a horse, @ gymuasium—than in the closer 





study of anatomy: I think that anatomy -it- 


| judgment, not his purpose or his tone. 


self may be a source of danger, ata time of 
life when it is more natural to be thinking of 
other matters. And among older young men, 
it is the common impression that medical stu- 
dents—who have ‘he *‘complete information” 
on perilous subjects which Dr. Wilder thinks 
the best safeguard—are less apt than any oth- 
er class to preserve a high standard of purity. 
My own impression is that Dr. Wilder’s 
book errs on the side of too much detail and 
over-information, and does not come so near 
as some others have come to keeping the gold- 
en mean. Dr. John Ware’s little book, 
‘Hints to young men on the true relation of 
the sexes’? seems to me more useful and less 
liable to objection. But it is right to say 
that Dr. Wilder writes in a thoroughly sin- 
cere and manly way, and in the interest of all 
that is pure and good, I can criticize only his 
Noth- 
ing 18 to be said against the tone of a man 
who says: ‘‘None but the most depraved can 
endure an evil thought, much less an evil 
speech, concerning the character of mother, 
sister or daughter. Let us bear in mind that 
every woman is the daughter and may be the 
sister or mother of other men, and do by 
them as we would be done by.” T. W. H. 





‘THE CONCORD MIDDLESEX COUNTY WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


Probably never, since the Revolution, ex- 
cepting on the occasion of the pageant and 
display of a month ago, has the keroic town 
-been so stirred to its depths as by the com- 
plaint of Miss Alcott of the treatment of the 
women at the Centennial. Certainly she 
‘never did a better deed, for, to cause a bub- 
‘ble on a surface of stagnation is to banish that 
‘stagnation for a period, if not for all time. 
‘The Woman Suffrage Association had al- 
ready determined to go to Concord for its 
third Convention of this season, and was not 
deterred by any indignation or sneers of the 
townsfolk. Even the posters announcing the 
meeting, which one of the noblest women in 
the town had put up with her own hand, had 
been repeatedly torn down; yet, in spite of 
this rudeness of a faction which has ruled 
Concord too long, there was a goodly number 
of towns-people present. 

The session was opened by the President, Mrs. 
H. H. Robinson, who occupied afew minutes 
in the following appropriate address: 


MRS. ROBINSON’S ADDRESS. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.—It may not be 
necessary to state the object of this Conven- 
tion, but if you will allow me, I will say brief- 
ly that it is one of a series which this Associa- 
tion is holding in different parts of Middlesex 
County, with a view to awaken interest and 
discussion and to enlighten the public mind 
as to the real meaning of Woman Suffrage. 
For this cause is made a scapegoat, and has to 
suffer for sins for which it is not responsible, 
and it seems to be t 1e fate of this, as of other 
great reforms, to be called upon to bear the 
burden of crude and wild notions, with which 
it has nothing to do. We are here to declare 
Woman’s right to the ballot, her right to a 
fair representation in the government which 
she has always been taxed to maintain, and 
to ask that the Suffrage be extended to all 
women whether tax-payers or not. For if 
the rich woman needs the ballot to protect 
her from injustice, how much more does the 
poor woman need it, who, crippled in every 
direction, with empty hands, stands alone and 
helpless? This is our platform. ‘These are 
our doctrines, and we hope to convert you to 
these opinions. We have brought you some 
of our best speakers—force enough to convert 
all Concord, if they do theirduty. But they 
are here to speak for themselves, and I wiil 
not detain you longer, but introduce our first 
speaker. 

Mr. Blackwell was then introduced. He re- 
viewed the history of women in foreign coun- 
tries, showing that their influence has al- 
ways tended towards the purification and 
uplitting of everything in which they have 
taken part; and compared our country to a 
bachelor’s house, where all is discomfort and 
one-sidedness, because there is no woman in 
it. Lucy Stone then traced the gradual ad- 
vancement of women from degradation to 
their present stand, and exhorted the women 
to fight for themselves, in their own way, 
by argument and persuasion, ‘The fault 
is notin our stars, but in ourselves that we 
are slaves.’’ A letter was read from Mrs. 
Livermore, who was unable to be present on 
account of sickness; Rev. Mr. Vibbert of 
Somerviile made an earnest speech, and 
finally Wm. Lloyd Garrison took the floor. 
After speaking of the power of the ballot in 
every highway of life, he opened fire in old 
anti-slavery style, and concluded his speech in 
these words: ‘I shouldn’t like to sneak in 
after the cause is triumphant, and swing my 
cap, and cry, ‘What a grand victory we have 
won!’ It is almost ludicrous how heroic men 
can be when there in nothing to fear. It is 
unfortunate that anything ever took place in 
Lexington and Concord and at Bunker Hill, 
for they have been fossilized ever since. They 
have made capital stock of the sepulchres of 
the righteous one hundred years ago. It is 
an alarming state of things. This isnot what 
we want. No! We must go upward and on- 
ward in the reforms of our times as our fore- 
fathers did in the struggles of the Revolu- 
tion.” 

The evening session was still more fully at- 
tended, and was opened by Mr. Garrison, who 
read a letter from the sisters Smith of Glas- 





tonbury.- 





The following Resolutions were adopted as 
a platform. 

Resolved, That the claim of Woman to Suffrage 
and a share in the government, rests upon equal- 
ity of capacity with man, equal need of protection 
against unjust legislation aud administration of the 
laws; equal subjection with man to the laws which 
assess taxes and enforce payment thereof; equal de- 
sire for and a need of schools, public improvements 
and whatever makes up the sum of work of govern. 
ment in state and nation, city and town; and that 
there is no principle or doctrive, and but little in the 
actual language of our written Constitution, which 
denies to her this natural and inalienable right, 

Resolved, That the framers of our government in 
eoiuding Woman from the exercise of the right of 
Suffrage ina portion of the elections, did not pretend 
to make any irrevocable laws or exhibit any iufalli- 
bility of wisdom in this more than in a hundred other 
par iculars; and that, by providing an easy method 
of amending their work, they recognized the fact 
that the progress of civilization was sure, from time 
to time, to demand important changes; and Resolved 
Jurther, that changes of great ma oftude in the direc. 
tion of equality have pn!  avceomplished 

ainst the opposition of violent prejudice or slug. 
gish inertia, as difficult as those for which we ask +71 
not so needful for the development and education of 
half the population and the vindication of the prin- 
ciple of human TY to the whole human famiiy, 

Resolved, That it is not only the duty of the Legis- 
lature to see that the pores have an Opportunity to 
vote upon this question; but the duty of the people 
to vote rightly, and according to these principles, as 
soon as the question is presented to them. Only by 
this method can they carry out the principles on 
which the State is founded, and assure the highest 
ee of education and prosperity to the whole peo- 
ple. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill of Rhode Island, 
was the next speaker. She compared the 
manner of the women in asking for the ballot 
to thatof the English woman who, reduced 
from affluence to penury, was obliged to sell 
muffins in the streets, but who, from shame, 
threw her apron over her head and cried, 
“Muffins to sell! Oh, I hope nobody will 
hear me.’”?” Women are so frightened at ask- 
ing for their political rights that no one hears 
them, and they are neglected. Looking over 
the laws, the speaker had found that the word 
‘people’ means differently in different places, 
When the ‘people’ make laws or vote, it 
means men, when the ‘‘people’’ are taxed, it 
means women. Woman is now merely a 
cipher. Only at the right side of the unit 
man is she of value, whenstanding alone she 
counts for nothing. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman madea strong argu- 
ment, illustrated by pertinent anecdotes from 
the real life of real women. Mr. R. W. Em- 
erson and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe made im- 
pressive speeches, and the rest of the evening 
was most profitably spent in listening to one 


of Lucy Stone’s best efforts. The thanks of 


all good Woman Suffragists are due to the: 


Middlesex County Association, which has suc- 
ceeded in waking up the quiet town of Con- 
cord. The Association itself feel highly satis- 
fied with the result of their labors, and con- 
sider this the best Convention of the season. 
Lea. 





STEPHEN FOSTER’S REJOINDER. | 


Epitors Woman’s Journav. —I see that 
Mrs. Foster’s brief note, which appeared 
in the Journat of the 15th inst., accom- 
panying a notice from our City Collector, 
has called forth a response from that gen- 
tleman, and also one froma “‘loyal citizen and 
taxpayer’ of Worcester, who signs himself 
bey ” 

The Collector’s communication is all very 
well, so far as it goes, but it does not seem to 
me to touch the pith of the matter presented 
in Mrs. Foster’s note. Itis clearly the Collec- 
tor’s duty, so long as he consents to retain the 
the office, to collect impartially all the taxes 
placed in his hands by the assessors for that 
purpose. He has no discretionary power in 
the matter. If, in his judgment, the tax in 
question is unjust, its enforced collection is a 
crime, and there is no course left open to him, 
as an honest and an honorable man, but: to re- 
sign and leave the criminal service to one less 
conscientious,and less honorable than himself. 

But this was not the point presented in Mrs. 
Foster’s note. Her complaint was, not that 
the law was about to be enforced in the strict- 
ness of the letter, but that this threatened sale 
of the farm was a violation of the law both in 
its spirit and letter. She took the ground 
that, by virtue of the former sales, the City was 
made entirely secure, not only for the pay- 
ment of the original tax, but also of all‘inter- 
vening taxes, with interest and costs for the 
term of two years from the date of that sale, 
and that any intervening sale would therefore 
be unnecessary and illegal. Why did not the 
Collector meet that point by showing the legal 
necessity of another sale, as threatened in the 
notice which he caused to be served on us? 
Had he done this, Mrs. Foster’s conrplaint 
would have been fairly met and satisfactorily 
answered. 

The communication of your correspondent 
J’? is a most singular production. Asan ar- 
gument, if intended as such, it is without 
weight or method, and needs no refutation. 
Ite object and motive I cannot comprehend. 
The writer introduces himself to us.,as ‘‘a 
loyal taxpaying citizen of Worcester.’ ‘‘Loy- 
al” to what? Of course, to a government 
which holds his wife and mother ia abject po- 
litical vassalage. He further tells us that he 
is ‘‘a friend and advocate of Woman Suffrage, 
and a personal friend and admirer of Mrs. 
Foster.” Yet,in the very next breath, he ut- 
terly repudiates the fundamental principles of 
Woman Suffrage, and avows his readiness to 
unite with others in picking the pockets of 
the women he so much admires. He is even 
ready to take her life, should that be found 
necessary in order to reach her purse, He, 
the friend of Woman Suffrage, and an admirer 
of Mrs. Foster! As well might Judas{ a¢es:- 
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ot have claimed to be the friend of Christian- 
ity and an admirer of Jesus of Nazareth! 

What is Woman Suffrage? It is the fun- 
damental! principle of our Declaration of In- 
dependence, impartially applied to all citizens, 
irrespective of sex. Does your correspondent 
accept these principles and make them the 
rule and guide of his political life? On the 
contrary does he not, in this very article, avow 
his readiness to enforce, at the point of the 
bayonet, a sterner despotism than that which 
the British government sought to enforce 
upon our revolutionary fathers? Had he 
lived in the days of the Revolution he would 
have been a revolutionist in theory, but in 
practice a tory. He would have said, as he 
says to-day, “I am a ‘friend and advocate 
of liberty, but, ‘believing that our present 
forms of government and social organization, 
with all their errors and short comings, are, 
nevertheless, the highest result of the com- 
bined experience and wisdom of the human 
race to the present time, we believe that our 
only safety and duty lie in supporting the 
‘powers that be.’”? Away, therefore, with 
your Washington and give us George the 
Third. ‘I am a loyal, taxpaying citizen of 
Worcester,” but Hancock is a rebel and Adams 
a traitor. If they “refuse”? the payment of 
taxes for the support of a government which 
consigns them to political vassalage, ‘‘let 
their property be taken by due process of 
law and made to contribute its full share.” 

What is this but the rankest despotism, 
coupled with professions of love of liberty 
and admiration for its martyrs. Away with 
such glaring hypocrisy. No man can serve 
two opposing masters. If true to one, he 
must, of necessity, be false to the other, and 
he who attempts to serve both, will turn out 
in the end to be true to neither. 

Many of the statements of this article, in 
regard to matters of fact, are materially in- 
correct, but as they involve no principles of 
action, I will not occupy space to correct them. 

Worcester, Mass. S. S. Foster. 


—— -- 2.3 ee ——_—_— ——————_ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Our gifted countrywoman, Miss Stebbins, 
said, last week, ‘‘It seems as though this un- 
precedented winter has been one rough tem- 
pestuous wind, beating on the tree of life, 
and shaking off its choicest fruit. Four wo- 
men, whose lives have fallen with the winter 
storms, we shall vainly yet longingly look 
for, as for the coming flowers of spring. 
What James Freeman Clarke said of one of 
them, Susan Dimock, was characteristic of 
them all. And, for this reason, the Woman’s 
JourNnaL may well enshrine their memory. 
‘So filled with a desire to help her suffering 
sisters.” ‘*One was resident physician in the 
Hospital for women and children;’’ another 
was director in that Hospital and secretary of 
the ‘‘Woman’s Education Association ;’’ an- 
other gave her life-long service in Sunday 
School, and yet one more stood daily at her 
gate, where no sufferer passed without aid, 
where the dumb and the human creature read 
in her gentle look their welcome. True bread- 
giver! in whose hands, as in Saint Elizabeth’s, 
the loaves turned into flowers. Of the one 
known to the Unitarian public by her excel- 
lent Sunday School and devotional books, a 
friend writes, ‘I am dismayed and sorrow- 
struck at Margaret Bennett’s death. Nonews 
of her illness, only the message of her death.” 
Her ‘Day unto Day” passes now, to where is 
no day or time, but character and God. How 
I shall miss her confidence and her constancy 
of friendship. 

And who among us will not miss the ‘‘god- 
ly, goodly walk” of them all? ‘We have 
seen them slow in patience under suffering, 
and calm in resignation under sorrow; as, 
also, in bright days of health and happiness, 
alert and springy with cheerful duty. Their 
step was modest and gliding in household af- 
fairs, graceful in gentle courtesies, nimble in 
kindly offices. It marched soberly with wise 
thoughts, and took a stately bearing from vir- 
tuous principle. 

They walk no more before us, no more up 
and down our city streets on their errands of 
mercy. Out of the long-drawn suffering of 
that awful, slowly-rising tide of the Atlantic 
one beaten body is drawn in, another of them 
sleeps to-day in ‘‘/a bella Fivenze,’’ one lies 
in the still, village church-ysrd, and another 
in beautiful Mount Auburn, ‘“‘Requiescant in 
pace,” yet our eyes fill with tears, as, re- 
membering our work and their work, we turn 


us ‘‘to the lonesome world again.”’ 
H. Ss. W. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, | 


The Best T>ilet Soap is Robi *s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Solleverywhere. Beware of imitations. 
10—tjan 








Patience. 
Of all the virtues which we need 
The one we need the most 
Is “‘Patience”’—lest we trifles heed 
Which all our peace may cost. 
If we have this it will prepare 
Us trials to endure, 
And when oppressed with toil and care, 
Uur happiness secure. 
And if the Keys shall need new “CLOTHES,’’ 
Cout, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
We shall “Scrr” them at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
- Sonne of Beach and Washington street. 
—It 


Of the Excellence of the “Corticelli” Spool 
Silk and Buttonhole Twist little need been mention- 
ed further than that they please those who are inter- 


ested. They are eminently suitable for hand or ma- 
chine sewing. 








Seventh Anniversary Meeting 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


[ConTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. | 


there were 22 affirmative votes for Woman 
Suffrage, and 22 Republican senators voted 
and paired in favor of Woman Suffrage. Only 
18 Republican senators voted and paired 
against it. All the Democratic senators who 
voted voted against it. 

In 1867 when Woman Suffrage was first 
discussed in the United States Senate, there 
were only 7 votes in its favor, so that in seven 
years our vote in that body has increased 
more than threefold, from 7 to 22. Senator 
Boutwell of Massachusetts, voted against, 
and Senator Washburn for Suffrage. 

In the United States House of 
tives, Hon. Benj. F. Butler reported a bill au- 
thorizing women ‘‘otherwise qualified” to 
practice as attorneys and counsellers of law 
in the courts of the United States. It was 
ordered to a third reading by a vote of 96 
to 65. 

The next event of great moment to Wo- 
man Suffrage, was the vote in Michigan, 
on the proposed amendment to the Cunstitu- 
tion of that State so that women may vote. 
The Suffragists of Michigan had been fully 
alive to the grandeur of their opportunity, and, 
to the extent of their ability, made as thor- 
ough a canvass of the State as possible. One 
woman sold her piano, another gave her gold 
watch, so that there might be money in the 
treasury. Others contributed a great deal of 
precious time and work. Men and women 
seconded each other effectively. Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania contributed both mon- 
ey and lecturers, and when at last the vote 
was taken, there were found 40,000 men 
who believed in the equal human rights of 
women, and who dared to say so at the polls. 
It was a great victory, like that at Bunker 
— and is as sure a prophecy of the final re- 
sult, 

Next in importance as indicating the growth 
of the idea of politcal equality for women 
is the vote in the British House of Commons 
on Mr. Forsyth’s bill to allow unmarried wom- 
enand widows aright to vote for members 
of Parliament. It was called ‘‘a bill to re- 
move the @ectoral disabilities of women.” 
There was a long and earnest discussion— 
earnest on both sides. When the final vote 
was taken there were for the Bill, 152, against 
it, 187—a majority of only 35. Kighteen 
votes changed would have carried the ques- 
tion in the House of Commons. Disraeli 
voted for the bill. 

Thus, in the Congress of the U. S., and in 
the Parliament of Great Britain, the cause of 
Woman Suffrage has gained more than three- 
fold in seven years. 

In the several states of this Union, from 
Maine to California and Oregon, the question 
has been brought up on the petitions of many 
thousands of men and women, and discussed 
in each, voted down in each, but with some- 
thing of gain in every one. In Maine a Con- 
stitutional Commission was appointed to re- 
vise the Constitution of that State. Itrefused 
to entertain the idea of Woman Suffrage, 
though a distinguished member earnestly urg- 
ed it, and the Supreme Court of that State de- 
cided 5 to 3 that women cannot serve as Jus- 
tices of the Peace. Justices Appleton, Cutting, 
Peters, Danforth and Virgin voted against 
the right of the women, Justices Dicker- 
son, Walton and Barrows voted for the right 
of the women. But the Legislature has since 
passed a law by which women can administer 
oaths, take acknowledgement ot deeds, and 
perform the marriage ceremony. So much 
was gained, and for this the women of Maine 
must be duly grateful. Up to this year, in 
that State, her paupers, persons under guar- 
dianship, Indians not taxed, and women, were 
excluced from the right to vote, but the last 
Legislature added to these disfranchised class- 
es persons who are guilty of bribery. So that 
the women of Maine, who have hitherto shar- 
ed tLeir political disfranchisement with im- 
becile and worthless men, will in future share 
it with criminals also. 

In the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, on the petition of 6000 citizens for an 
Amendment to the Constitution in favor of 
Woman Sutfrage, thirty minutes were allow- 
ed to the discussion, one half of which was 
used by those opposed to it. Our friends 
made the most of their fifteen minutes. It 
was voted down, by 120 against, to 75 in fa- 
vor. ‘This isa gain on the year before. In 
the Senate not a member spoke against it, 
and our friends well sustained the petition for 
municipal and presidential Suffrage for Wo- 
men, but, on the final vote, men who had no 
opposing argument to offer, coolly voted it 
down, 27 against to 10 in favor. 

The Legislature took ample time for all 
questions, except that which so deeply con- 
cerned the interests of more than 700,000 wo- 
man of this state. The size of barrels of ber- 
ries, the branding of boxes of fish, and such 
matters, were carefully considered, but for 
the claims of justice as applied to women, 
there was ‘‘no time to waste,’’ as one member 
was heard to say. 

In the Legisiature of Rhode Island there 
was a spirited and able discussion, which was 
continued through portions of two days, the 
original form (which was an Amendment to 
the Constitution) was modified, and debated, 
and finally, as the session was far advanced, 
by a vote of 32 to 2¥, the whole question was 
indefinitely postponed. 

In the Connecticut Legislature the Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage reported in favor 
of giving every unmarried woman who is as- 
sessed as a tax-payer upon $500 or more, a 
vote in municipal elections. But it was in- 
definitely postponed. But the suit of the 
sisters Smith is still in the courts of that State. 

The Legislature of lowa have submitted an 
amendment of their Constitution to the popu- 
lar vote next fall, and now lowa alone of all 
the States has the open chance of being the 
first to establisha representative government. 

Colorado is to be admitted to the Union next 
year, and should follow the example of Wyom- 
ing and begin by establishing Woman Suf 
frage in its Constitution. : 

Among religious bodies the action has been 
unusually marked, the Methodists taking the 
lead. ‘The State Convention of Methodists in 
Michigan passed the following resolutions: 

Whereas, The Legislature of Micligan at its re- 
cent session submitted to the electors of the State 
& proposition to amend the State Constitution, so as 
to admit Woman to the elective franchise; tierefore 


Resoived, Thiat the Convention recognize the action 
of the Legislature asa step towards a higher and purer 








administration of the government of our country, 
and we hope the provision will be adopted. 

This decisive action no doubt helped to in- 
crease the vote in Michigan. 

The Methodists of the Des Moines, Iowa, 
Conference, passed the following resolve: 

Whereas, The enfranchisement of the women of our 
country would in our judgment tend to the mitiga- 
tion of many evils and wrongs that exist among us, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we look with favor and sympathy 
apon the efforts of all good men and women apd 
franchise the women of this State. 

2. That in the judgment of this Conference it is 
right that women should have the privilege of the 
elective franchise. 

3. That we believe, from many considerations, the 
time has come when all good men aud women should 
speak out on this great question. 

The North West Iowa Conference and the 
Iowa Universalists took similar ground. This 
action of these religious bodies will no doubt 
have a large influence on the vote of Iowa 
next fall. 

The Susquehanna Association of Univer- 
salists, in Pennsylvania, have unanimously en- 
dorsed the equal right of women to education, 
ordination and installation. 

Iowa and Wisconsia admit women to prac- 
tice law. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
have decided in the case of Mrs. Minor, of St. 
Louis, who claimed the right to vote under 
the Fourteenth Amendment, that this amend- 
ment does not confer the right of Suffrage on 
any one. 

An invaluable service has been rendered 
our cause by a pamphlet on “Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts,’’ prepared and pub- 
lished by Wm. I. Bowditch, carefully giving 
figures and facts, which show that more than 
1-11 of the tax of this State is paid by women. 
It should be read by every voter and by every 
woman. 

President Warren of the Bosten University, 
testifies to the safety and wisdom of the plan 
of Co-education. 

Woman Suffrage Clubs have been formed in 
various towns in this State which have done, 
and promise to do much good, in Needham, 
Dorchester, Leominster, South Boston and 
perhaps other localities. 

Under the efficient management of Mrs. H. 
H. Robinson of Malden, the Middlesex Coun- 
ty Woman Suffrage Assogiation has held Con- 
ventions in Malden, Melrose, and Concord. 
Lectures and local conventions have been held 
in various parts of the State, many tracts cir- 
culated, and subscribers obtained to the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, 

A Young Men’s Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been formed within the year, in New 
York city, which has held regular weekly 
meetings that have been well sustained. 
Other local societies, East and West, of greater 
age, have held their regular meetings, and 
have rendered valuable aid to this great 
moral battle. If there is any other good work 
or deed for Suffrage not mentioned here, it is 
surely set down in the great book of remem- 
brance, from which nothing can be omitted 
and nothing forgotten. 

But after all the work done, and all 
the gain made, no woman in New England 
has any political rights—the property of wo- 
men is seized and sold for taxes, and the 
State votes money to celebrate the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and the Centennial celebration 
at Philadelphia. 

Concord and Lexington summoned the sons 
and daughters of Massachusetts from the four 
quarters of the globe to join with them in pay- 
ing fitting honors to the men who resisted 
unto death a government which taxed, but 
gave them no part in it, and they did not even 
seem to know that all which their old ances- 
tors resisted, they are themseves inflicting 
upon Woman. 

So our work still lies before us in unbroken 
years which no one can count. But whether 
we are here to see it, or not, the triumph is 
sure, and will come all the sooner, if every 
one who believes that women should have a 
right to help make the laws which they are re- 
quired to obey, would let no day pass without 
some deed or word that will help to make the 
public sentiment right, which, when made, 
will settle the claim and establish the right of 
Woman to political equality. 

Lucy Srone, 
Chairman Ex. Com. New England Woman 

Suffrage Association. 

The Report was accepted. Mrs. Oscoon, of 
Chelsea, spoke briefly on the delay in grant- 
ing Woman Suffrage. From first to last wo- 
men know men as men never know women. 
From birth to the grave she is his defender 
and faithful attendant. In man’s hour of 
weakness and distress he turns to Woman. 
One important reason why Woman should be 
admitted to the ballot is because she is the 
mother of men. We never shall have strong 
mothers until we have strong women. Yet 
Suffrage is granted to every young man and 
even to every foreigner, but not to women. 

She closed by saying ‘‘We will have it yet, 
please God!” 

Mrs. Bruce described the success which 
has attended the voting of women in Muni- 
cipal elections in England, and earnestly ap- 
pealed to Americans not to allow the black 
record to be made, that they are behind the 
citizens of monarchical Great Britain in doing 
justice to women. Let us feel our individual 
responsibility in this matter. The Judge of 
all the earth will judge us according to our 
trials and work. a 

ADDRESS OF MRS. HOWE, 

It isa very common mistake for people to 
suppose that things which follow each other in 
the sequence of time, descend also in the se- 
quence of worth and dignity. People reason 
so about the extension of the Suffrage. It is 
first possessed by rich men, and then extend- 
ed to poor men, and then a good while later 
to black men. And many, who state this, 
seem to consider the Suffrage as degraded by 
every new extension. Upon this theory, would 
one not suppose that we women stood at the 
very tail end of all creation? Lonce heard of 
an Indian woman who sang: 

“First the white man, 

Then the black man, “ 

Then the dog, : ; 

And then the Indian.” 
And our present sequence would read: ‘First 
the rich man, then the poor man, them the 
black man, and then the woman—your wife, 
my mother.” 

But the rich man is not better per se than 
the poor man. The white man is not better 
than the black man. You make all better or 
worse as you give or withhold opportunity 
and educat:on. And I suppose I need not say 
that Woman, coming at the end of this se- 
ries, is not considered by intelligent men as in 
any way man’s natural inferior. No! Suffrage 
is not degraded by being extended. On the 





contrary, the possibilities of society are raised 
and extended by every new act of justice 
which recognizes the human right and dignity 
wherever it exists. 

The way in which men cry out at the evils 
which Woman Suffrage is to bring upon them 
affords a very candid statement of the evils 
which they inflict upon women. The igno- 
rant women will vote, and the men will have to 
endure it? Well, the ignorant men vote to- 
day, and the women have to endureit. ‘*The 
wicked and corrupt women will vote.” Their 
distant vision frightens the Rev. J. D. Fulton 
into hysterics. But let me ask, Is there any 
known limit to the wickedness and corruption 
of the men who vote? We women often sit 
and shudder to think of those who assume to 
represent us at the polls. And the worst of 
it is that we are helpless, bound hand and foot 
under all these evils. The intelligent men 
have a mighty weapon with which to encoun- 
ter the stupidity of the ignorant or foolish 
ones. They can meet them at the polls, and 
show the power that reason has against folly, 
character against the want of it. But we have 
to sit down helplessly under all the stupidity 
of the male sex ad our own, the true 
weapon of encounter being denied to us. 

Mrs. Howe went on to say that when 
she first joined the noble band of women 
workers for Suffrage her husband told her she 
would not find any opposition. But, she, look- 
ing forward, felt the reasons why there would 
be opposition and looked for it. Many men 
are not like good children, loving and obedi- 
ent, but like rebellious children. She often 
thought of one of Maria Edgeworth’s stories, 
“The Barring Out” of the teacher. But barr- 
ing out often brings more trouble upon the 
boys than upon those who are excluded. One 
thing oppresses me very much and that is the 
way in which men cry out ‘‘What? The ig- 
norant vote! and shall we men be subject to 
them?”? But we women are already subject 
to corrupt men. ‘The speaker had seen one 
reverend gentleman, whose hair fairly stood 
on end at the thought of corrupt women at 
the polls. But it is not half as bad as our 
suffering when we must sit at home and know 
that the coarse, brutal and ignorant men make 
laws for us. Intelligent women have no po- 
litical power; therefore they have to sit down 
and bear the whole load of the stupidity of 
both sexes. Bishop Haven in his admirable 
speech last evening said truly that ‘the tone 
is lower in many organizations where women 
are not admitted.’”’ He did not mention the 
historic church, but she wanted to say to him 
that the tone of the early Christian church in 
this respect was below the average because 
women had no part in it. Weare subject'to 
this crippled, mutilated, masculine power. 
Are we to bear it? No! a thousand times no! 
Once, after a very busy season, I said, ‘*To- 
morrow I am going to give my soul leave to 
look myself in the face.’? This a shameful 
slavery to which women are subjected. Let 
us bear it no longer. Let us rise up. Oh, 
women, let us, each one of us, like noble Deb- 
orah, bring up the nation. Some one said, 
just now, in the ante-room, ‘*This is not a Jen- 
ny Lind rush.’’ No, it is an assemblage of 
earnest people who believe in principles and 
we must notexpecta crowd. Let us look into 
the record of Boston. Noble men stood here 
in former times and spoke for the enslaved 
colored people. I have seen the cold, deadly 
hate which followed them. Several years ago, 
as the guest of a house where one would 
naturally have looked to see Charles Sumner, 
I was told that ‘‘Mr. Sumner’s late action had 
him beyond the pale of good society.”’ 

oor Boston! That is your record of intol- 
erance. When success comes, these very ad- 
versaries ‘“thave always been friends of the 
cause.’? Our work breaks up existing forms. 
People must look for this. ‘These things are 
not carried through without opposition. But 
each one of you may become the centre of a 
glowing circle of influence. She alluded elo- 
quently to Motherhood with its Easter crown 
of roses and lilies after the crown of thorns. 
We should be stignulated to the greater activ- 
ity which our cause requires. 

Mr. BLacKwELL reported the following 
resolutions from the Business Committee: 

Whereas, Woman Suffrage can already rely upon 
the votes of one-third of our legislators without any 
special effort on our part, and 

Whereas, With forty additional votes in the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives, and ten addi- 
tional votes in the Senate, we can secure the enact- 
ment of an election law, next winter, giving women 
Suffrage in Town and Municipal elections, and for 
President and Vice-President of the United States. 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That we favor the formation in every Sen- 
atorial and Representative district of Woman Suf- 
frage Clubs, to secure the election of Woman Suffrage 
Senators and Representatives, for the purpose of se- 
curing in both Houses of the Legislature a majority 
of Senators and Representatives who will do all iu 
their power to extend Suffrage to women. 

2. Resolved, That the existing State and National 
Governments, so long as they exclude women from 
Suffrage, are neither Republican, Democratic, nor 
Representative, but aristocracies of sex, founded 
upon usurpation, and, therefore, incapable of doing 
exact justice either to women or tomen; that Peace, 
Temperance, Purity, Honesty, Economy and the 
right of every laboring man and woman to full and 
fair compensation, can only be established by the 
united votes of men and women, and that no radical 
political reform is pessible until the Equal Rights of 
all American citizens, irrespective of sex, are first 
recognized and conceded, 

Mr. BrackweEtvt reminded the audience 
that, last winter, through a mistake of our 
friends in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, the vote was taken upon the Wom- 
an Suffrage Resolution without a word of pre- 
vious debate; 75 voted in favor, and 120 
against it. With a change of only 40 votes 
it would have been 115 in favor, to 80 against 
it. Why cannot this change be effected? 
People imagine that the majority rules. It 
is not so. A few men control our elections. 
(A voice, ‘*That’s so.’’) Thirteen thousand 
Republicans who loved liquor better than 
their party, printed a ticket with Governor 
Gaston’s name upon it, and elected a Demo- 
cratic governor, last fall, while the rest of the 
Republican State Ticket was elected by an 
average 20,000 majority. The result was the 
repeal of the Prohibitory law. Whenever 12,- 
000 earnest men and women in Massachusetts 
will do as much for Woman Suffrage as those 
men did for Rum, Woman Suffrage will be 
granted. We have already five times 13,000 
Suffragists in this State. But the trouble is 
that they are not in dead earnest. Men come 
here and applaud and put 26 cts. in the col- 
lection box and do not dare to let their friends 
at home know that they are in favor of it. 
Look what individual effort can do. We have 
lately had three successful Conventions in 
Middlesex County—one in Malden, another in 
Melrose, a third in Concord. ‘They have con- 
verted hundreds of persona. Yet they are all 





due to the persistent energy of one woman, Mra. 








Il. H. Robinson, with the friends she rallied 
around her. Last week we held a Woman 
Suffrage meeting in Fitchburg, and 108 men 
and women enrolled their names as members 
of a Woman Suffrage Club. It was the work 
of one woman, Mrs. E. R. Barker of that city. 
A month ago a Woman Suffrage Club was 
formed in South Boston. It was the work of 
Mrs. Howe. You remember the pitiful case 
of a poor Lynn girl, last fall. She was only 16 
years old, and feeble-minded—put out to ser- 
vice by her step-mother—seduced by the 
nephew of her employer under a promise of 
marriage, she was deserted by her betrayer— 
avoter! The child was born; the girl was 
turned out on foot with her baby a few hours 
old, in the bitter cold of a winter morning. 
Within two weeks her step-mother told her 
to go to Boston and put her baby into a 
foundling asylum. Stupefied, bewildered, 
desperate, alone, she threw her baby into the 
dock and wandered all night in the streets 
afraid to return home. ‘The body of the in- 
fant was found, the girl was arrested, confess- 
ed the crime, and was indicted for intanticide. 
Her betrayer went before the court, acknowl- 
edged himself the father of the child, and 
was released on the payment of $25 and costs. 

Not a word was said for this victim of man’s 
injustice, and her case would have gone by 
default, if it had not been for one woman, Mrs. 
Kate T. Woods, of Salem, who took up the 
matter, wrote to the Boston Globe and Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL and other newspapers, em- 
ployed counsel, and called public attention to 
the facts. What was theresult? Last week, 
owing to the leniency of the district-attorney, 
Mr. Sherman, and the earnest representations 
of the girl’s counsel, Hon. Wm. D. Northend, 
Judge Aldrich dismissed the case, and after 
explaining to her the enormity of her offense, 
he added, with a humane and enlightened 
sense of justice, ‘*This girl was more sinned 
against than sinning.”” Now when four wo- 
men in a few short weeks can do so much for 
their sisters, what could not even a few hun- 
dred women and men thoroughly in earnest 
do to elect a legislature in favor of Woman 
Suffrage? Wecannotexpect much from men 
who stay away from the caucus or who go to 
the town-meeting and say nothing and do 
nothing there for Woman Suffrage. So long 
as men are bold in Tremont Temple and cow- 
ardly on State Street, they will not render us 
the assistance we need. 


Mrs. Stone here announced that the Finance 
Committee would go through the audience to 
take subscriptions and pledges for the Suffrage 
work. 


Mr. BLacKWELL resuming showed the dis- 
honesty of our legislature on the subject of 
‘temperance. First we have had a so-called 
prohibitory law carefully framed so as not to 
be enforced in the face of any considerable 
liquor interest. ‘Then we have had in its place 
a license law, nominally restrictive, but care- 
fully framed so that these restrictions will not 
be practically enforced. He described the 
way in which our primary meetings are man- 
aged by a few men organized in secret politi- 
cal rings, and pronounced them a farce unwor- 
thy of the name of republican institutions. 
We need a real political reform, and this can 
only be effected by a more general public in- 
terest through an extension of Suffrage to wo- 
men who are not within the control of an 
cow binations, and, as Mrs. Howe has well said, 
‘whose clean hands have never touched a 
bribe.”’ 

Rev. Georce H. Vispert wished to correct 
Mr. Blackwell’s statement concerning the 
Prohibitory law. It had not been a failure 
except in a few localities. It had been enforced 
as well as could be expected, and because of 
this the liquor interest had repealed it. 

Mr. BrackwELt said he had carefully guard- 
ed his remarks. It had not been enforced in lo- 
calities where any considerable liquor interest 
existed. He had never for five years taken a 
late train at the Old Colony depot without 
seeing half a dozen liquor saloons in full oper- 
ation, and half a dozen drunken men, more or 
less, lying on the side-walk. Was this Prohi- 
bition? (Laughter.) We never can regulate 
the liquor traffic without the votes of women. 

Mr. Vissert fully agreed as to the necessi- 
ty of women’s votes to enforce temperance 
legislation. He closed by an earnest exhorta- 
tion to every friend of Suffrage to work more 
actively than hitherto. 

Mr. Wa. Lioyp Garrison was delighted 
with the speech made last night by Bishop 
Haven. eneed not be discouraged. It was 
not possible to know what great events were 
before us, or in what manner success would 
dawn upon us. We have great reason to be 
encouraged. He read an extract from the 
Woman’s Suffrage Journal of England, show- 
ing that Suffrage would probably be granted 
there sooner than in our own country. After 
a most admirable address, he postponed the 
completion of his remarks until afternoon. 

Mrs. Stone reported collections and mem- 
bership fees amounting to something over one 
hundred dollars. While passing through the 
audience a gentleman said to her, “If 1 were 
to tell at home that I have joined your society 
it would defeat my re-election to the legisla- 
ture next fall. But [shall doitall the same.”’ 
I replied that ‘If he would send to us we wo- 
men would hold meetings all over his district 
and ensure his re-election.’”? Attention was 
called to the excellent pamphlet by William 
I. Bowditch entitled **Taxation of Women in 
Massachusetts,” snda large number were sold 
after the adjournment. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

Mrs. Lucy Stone inthe chair. She read 
he following letters from the sisters Smith 
of Glastonbury, Ct., and from Hon. George 
F. Hoar. 

LETTER FROM THE SISTERS SMITH. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—We cannot be with you in this 
your Anniversary pay for the men of our town 

seem determined, as yet, that we shall have no-hearin, 

before any Court or any Judge till after the 20th o 
June, the day they took our meadow land, in order 
that they may get their deed recorded. It seems to 
us the strangest thing on earth that a principle so 
plain that every man, woman and child of commen- 
sense can understand it, one that no logic can refute 
and noue can deny, viz., “That what is wrong to do 
to a man is just as wrong to do to a woman,” should. 
jefended and tended for in ~~ court, for 
three days, without bringing one of their own laws 
even, to justify themselves. To know these men 
you would say they have as much sense as other men, 
and when you look around you = see they have as 
much as the majority, but it would seem that if they 
had they would look forward a little, and would see 
that right will surely prevail, let them do what they 
will sgainst it. They know and everybody knows we 
have the right. Here is a curious spectacle; the 
reat men of this nation and their legislatures unit- 

ng to get => the most renowned celebration that 
was ever held, to honor principles established by 

[ConTINUED ON PaGE 176.] 
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POETRY. 


EXPERIENCE. 
BY ALICE M. WELLINGTON. 








A child laid in the grave ere it had known 
Earth hel.i delight beyond its mother’s kiss: — 
A fair girl passing from a world like this 

Into God's vast eternity, alone:— 

A brave man’s soul in one brief instant thrown 
To deepest agony from highest bliss:— 

A woman, steeling her young heart to miss 
All joys in life, one dear one having flown:— 
These have I seen; yet happier these, I said, 
Than one who by experience made strong, 
Learning tw live without the precious dead, 
Survive despair, outlive remorse and wrong, 
Can say when new grief comes, with unbowed head, 
“Let me not mourn! I shall forget ere long!” 
—Liberal Christian. 





A REQUIEM. 


BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 








The poem below was written for Memorial Day at 
the National! Soliliers’ Cemetery, Beaufort, 8. Caro- 
lina, and published in the journals of that city. 


Bring flowers of every hue, 

That have felt God's sparkling dew, 

Bring the red, the white and blue, 
Lay them down 

On each valiant soldier's bier, 

From his labor resting here, 

Dropping memory’s tender tear, 
On each crown. 


Remembering, as we weep, 
That the grave and coffin keep 
Only bodies that must sleep, 
As their guests; 
But our loved, beyond the gloom 
Of the coffin and the tomb, 
Where the flowers eternal bloom, 
Find their rest. 


Who for right stood grandly brave, 

And the Union died to save, 

Who gave freedom to the slave, 
Live in story; 

They who died to ake men free, 

They who died for you and me, 

They shall live eternally, 
In God's glory. 

By and by, our life work o’er, 

We shall meet them on that shore 

Where rude war shall be no more 
High above; 

Then we all shall learn to know 

It was best it should be so, 

That before us they should go, 
To His love. 


—— +--+ moe 


BABY MAY. 


BY WILLIAM ©, BENNETT. 


Cheeks as soft as July peaches; 
Lips whose dewy scarlet teaches 
Poppies paleness; round large eyes 
Ever great with new surprise; 
Miuutes filled with shadeless gladness; 
Minutes just as brimmed with sadness; 
Happy smiles and wailing cries; 
Crows and laughs and tearful eyes; 
Lights and shadows, swifter born 
Than on wind-swept autumn corn: 
Ever some new tiny notion, 
Making every limb all motion; 
Catching up of legs and arms; 
Throwings back and small alarms; 
Clutehing fingers; straightening jerks; 
Twining feet whose each toe works; 
Kickings up and straining risings; 
Mother's ever new surprisings; 
Hands all wants and looks all wonder 
At all things the heavens under; 
Tiny scorns of smiled reprovings 
That have more of love than lovings; 
Mischiefs done with such a winning 
Archness that we prize such sinning; 
Breakings dire of plates and glasses; 
Graspings small at all that passes; 
Pullings off of all that’s able 
To be caught from tray or table; 
Silences—simall meditations 
Deep as thoughts of cares for nations; 
Breaking into wisest speeches 
In a tongue that nothing teaches; 
All the thoughts of whose possessing 
Must be wooed to light by guessing; 
Slumbers—such sweet angel-seemings 
That we'd ever have such dreamings, 
Till from sleep we see thee breaking, 
And we'd always have thee waking; 
Wealth for which we know no measure; 
Pleasure high above all pleasure; 
Gladuess brimming over gladness; 
Joy in care; delight in sadness; 
Loveliness beyond completeness; 
Sweetuess distancing all sweetness; 
Beauty all that beauty may be:— 
That's May Bennett; that’s my baby. 
—Exchange. 





DOMESTIC ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

The Rev. Boswell Holland sat alone in his 
study. 

It was drawing toward noon of one of those 
exceptionally rare and exquisitely beautiful 
June days when the full perfected loveliness 
of summer seemed combined with the shy, 
fresh, delicate beauty of the spring, and earth 
and sky, tree, leaf, and flower, looked as if 
just newly created for a world where winter, 
sorrow, decay, and death were to be words of 
an unknown tongue. 

The calm Sabbath stillness which brooded 
in the summer air was broken only by the low 
drowsy murmur of the bees or the rejoicing 
carol of the birds, and the softened breeze 
swept over the varied and beautiful landscape 
with just force enough to bring out the sweet- 
ly mingled perfume of uncounted and untend- 
ed blossoms, but too lovingly to rifle them of 
a single tinted petal, It was such a day as 

the old English poet would have chosen for 
“The bridal of the earth and sky,” 
and the fair and flower-crowned earth looked 
worthy of such high espousals. 
It has been stated that the reverend gentle- 
man sat alone in his study, and it may be add- 
ed that his parish was in one of the most 


picturesque portions of one of the loveliest of 
the New England States. Now can you, my 
reader—I should say ‘‘fair and gentle reader,”’ 
only I am unwilling to stoop to bribery, even 
for your good opinion—can you call up to 
mind a distinct picture of this rural parson- 








age? Justtry. Can yousee, ‘in your mind’s 
eye, Horatio,” the old-fashioned, low, ramb- 
ling building, winning from its very irregulari- 
ty, with its wide-spreading and overhanging 
eaves, where the murmuring pigeons and the 
twittering swallows have it all their own way 
—a building whose time-out-of-mind unpaint- 
ed surface has gradually taken on that soft 
purplish-gray, that perfect neutral tint, that 
delicate Indian-ink shading, which Nature’s 
own artistic taste supplies when she is left to 
her own resources, and which contrasts so 
faultlessly with the clear blue sky above and 
the deep greenery around and overhanging it? 

Can you see the wide low windows, shaded 
by vines, the ever hospitably open door, 
where the blushing June roses, kept fresh by 
sparkling dew from fainting with their own 
sweetness, cluster, lovingly, round the broad 
low stone steps? 

You see it distinctly, do you? Ay, and it 
is a pretty picture, but, I regret to say, as un- 
like the reality as a moss-rose bud is unlike a 
sunflower. 

Forgive me; that was a fancy sketch: now 
take the actual picture. 

A tall, narrow, thin, wooden house, higher 
than it was wide, painfully stiff and angular, 
painted after the fashion of a fresh-cooked 
egg—intensely reddish-yellow in the middle, 
with white garnishings—with green blinds and 
narrow green door, showing from the lowest 
of its three steep marble-painted wooden 
steps up to the top of its very red chimney 
that it was ‘‘spick and span new;”’ and so 
was the taste of its ambitious builder and 
owner. 

A good and comfortable house, perhaps, to 
live in, so far as light and warmth and dry- 
ness were required, but anexasperating house 
to all the more refined feelings of human na- 
ture—a good, substantial, convenient house; 
inexpensive, no doubt, to its builder, but one 
that made the most exorbitant demands upon 
a man’s patience to look upon, and naturally 
suggested thoughts of the marvelous wisdom 
of the arrangement which has put the “‘fol- 
lowing too much the devices of our own 
hearts’’ into the Church’s confession of hu- 
man sin and weakness. 

But these errors were not to be visited upon 
the Reverened Boswell, though doubtless he 
might have fallen into the same, or worse, 
had he had means and opportunity; but he 
had not, so he was kept from temptation in 
that line, being only tenant at will; and 
doubtless he considered himself very fortu- 
nate that his lot had fallen in such pleasant 
places—for a consideration. 

Our parson—that is, the parson of this sto- 
ry—was quite a young man, and had been 
married and settled in his present home but 
little more than two years. 

You must understand he was not an emi- 
nent city shepherd of the kind whose flocks 
yield go‘den fleeces. Oh, not at all! but just 
a young, unfledged, country minister, and set- 
tled over a small rural congregatipn. Of course 
his salary was small, that is, it was small for 
all he wanted to do with it, though it was cer- 
tainly ample for all which he did for it; for 
it is a fact, as you may chance to know, that 
things do look very different when viewed 
from different points of observation; but 
“Who with another's eyes can read?” 

And this was a subject upon which the parish 
committee and the minister, although they 
read fromthe same books every Sabbath-day, 
could never manage to readin unison. So as 
the worldly goods with which his people en- 
dowed him did not fully meet his wishes and 
requirements, he had, of course, to ‘‘cut his 
coat according to his cloth;”? and although 
the ministerial cloth is always respectable, and 
to be held in reverence, still, at the same time, 
it must be acknowledged that in small coun- 
try parishes it is not always broad cloth. And 
so the young man, not being able to build 
for himself, he dwelt for the present, as did 
St. Paul, ‘tin his own hired house.” 

It was something commendable in the ne- 
ophyte if he in anything resembled that most 
learned and argumentative of all that saintly 
band. Possibly he was like St. Peter too— 
who knows? Perhaps we shall see, if we 
wait. 

The room in which he sat, and which, 
though small, had been dignified with the 
name of the study, was the best and pleasant- 
est room in the house, and in it were drawn 
together all the best that the house afforded 
—here was the prettiest paper and the best 
carpet, the only lounge, the easiest rocking- 
chair, the gayest table-cover, the best lamp, 
and the prettiest ornaments, all gathered here 
by his young wife’s unselfish devotion, and 
her husband’s devoted selfishness. 

She thought nothing was too good for him, 
and he thought so too. She said the master 
of the house ought to have the best room 
in it, and he did not contradict her; and 
besides, she said, so many persons went into 
the study, it was more seen than any other 
part of the house; and in her innocent loving 
pride the sweet little energetic housekeeper 





kept it in the neatest and trimmest order, al- 


ways arranging matters there with her own 
hands, moving his books and papers with ten- 
der care and reverence—albeit the reverend 
incumbent, truth to say, was not so academi- 
cally deep in his learned studies as to dread 
the intrusion of a broom as a spider would, 
or shudder hydrophobically at the sight of 
soap and water, as do many of his guild. But 
perhaps it is quite time to make you better 
acquainted with Mr. Holland; and having 
sketched his home, and the pencil being still 
in hand, it may be as well to make a sketch 
of the proprietor pro tempore, but this time we 
will not present you with the negative first. 

You have seen dozens of just such men, and 
in the same profession too; for, as old Casper 
pithily said to his little grandson Peterkin, 
when the boy showed him an empty skull, 
“There's many such about.” 

A tall, stout, well-made, florid young man, 
never intended by nature for any sedentary 
life; one whose broad shoulders and strong 
arms would have made a better and healthier 
man of him in the field or the workshop; one 
who as farmer or machinist might have made 
something of his muscular inheritance, but 
who had been tbrust into a profession he was 
wholly unfitted for by the weak ambition of a 
doting mother and the vanity and self indul- 
gent indolence of his own character. 

His physique, though not intellectual, was 
not unpleasing. He had a full, fresh-com- 
plexioned face, a broad low forehead, with 
loose brown hair brushed off from it with sed- 
ulous care and precision; heavy-lidded, promi- 
nent eyes, of no particular color or expression; 
a wide mouth, with very full lips and good 
teeth; large, soft, white hands, with short, 
stocky fingers, always moist and warm; a 
good voice, and a ready smile, which, though 
it had its rise in satisfied self-love, passed cur- 
rent for sympathy and cordiality. 

What more was needed to make him the 
pet and idol of all the young ladies of his par- 
ish? They followed him round and hovered 
about him like bees about their queen, and, 
like her insect majesty, he took all their de- 
votion as matter of course; it was but his due, 
it was only what they might be expected to 
render. And so, though the elders of the par- 
ish, the paying part of the congregation, were 
by no means so demonstrative, these innocent 
young things petted and lionized him to his 
heart’s content. 

They showered their innocent favors upon 
him without stint; they worked him no end 
of slippers—slippers with monograms, slip- 
pers with mottoes, slippers with St, Andrew’s 
crosses, and St. Peter’s keys, and St. Cather- 
ine’s lilies; with shepherd’s crooks, and Holy 
Bibles, and palm branches, and passion-flow- 
ers, and doves, and lambs, and all sorts of 
holy devices; slippers in Berlin wool, slippers 
in silk and satin, slippers in beads and golden 
braids. If the man had been a quadruped, 
instead of a man of very limited understand- 
ing, he might have been shod all round anew 
the first day of every month. As to pen- 
wipers, his wife might have tacked them to- 
gether for foot-mats, had her gentle heart not 
whispered to her that such a use of them 
might be disrespectful to the fair senders; and 
book-marks—why, he had enough of them to 
mark nearly every important passage in the 
Bible, and that is a book which has more im- 
portant passages than any other, certainly! 
Then they took him out to ride and to walk; 
they got up reading clubs, and history classes, 
and sewing circles, and botanizing expeditions; 
and as he was found to be musical, there were 
evening rehearsals at the church; or, if not 
practicing sacred music there, he was sure to 
be practicing music less sacred at the pianos 
of his young admirers; his voice was so rich 
and sweet, and so sustaining to theirs. 

All this necessitated frequent calls at the 
parson’s house, of course; but the parson’s 
quiet little wife was wholly left out; scarcely 
a recognition beyond, ‘‘Oh, good morning, 
Mrs. Holland! Baby well? Mr. Holland is. 
in the study, I suppose?” And the long chat- 
ty call would end in an invitation to dine, or 
take tea, to ride, or walk, or sing. 

All this was well enough; it was not very 
remunerative, certainly, but was pleasant and 
cheering to the minister. Of course he liked 
it, and the parson’s wife made no objections; 
possibly she might have had her little feelings 
on the subject; but if she did, what of that? 
Who minds feelings that are never put into 
expression? And, besides, this woman loved 
this man—this man whose superior she was 
in ev. ry way—loved him, honored him, wor- 
shiped him with her whole heart. How could 
it be? If you had known them both, you 
would have said, ‘*The thing is utterly impos- 
sible;’? but we meet with such cases every 
day. 

The fact is, women, as a class, find a posi- 
tive pleasure in self-abnegation; they must 
have something to worship. The female 
heart craves an idol, be it of gold or silver, 
brass or clay, the man or the monkey, the 
baby or the lap-dog! 

The French proverb tells us that the first 
step is the most difficult one, and experience 
proves it true; and it is a thing to wonder at 
how this blind idolatry has its first beginning. 
Is it of spontaneous germination, as in early 
days we were told were mosquitoes and mush- 
rooms? After the first start we can imagine 





the rest, for, the impetus once given, the ve- 





locity may be accelerated by its own momen- 
tum. As it is usual to say falling in love, the 
inference is it is on the descending grade. 
All that we can understand; but—how does 
it begin? 

When once the idol has been elevated upon 
its pedestal, when the votive wreath crowns 
the glittering brow, when the bow, the lyre, 
or the thunder-bolt has been placed in the 
hand, ‘‘what time ye hear the sound of the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dul- 
cimer, and all kinds of music,” it is easy to 
fall down and worship, for idol worship is 
pre-eminently emotional and contagious; but 
how for those whose own hands have helped, 
with rope and pulley, with lever and derrick, 
to hoist the inert mass to its position in the 
temple? How can they who have walke1 with 
unsteady, careful feet on the rude scaffolding 
about it, adjusting it with level, square, and 
plumb-line to its right poise on the pedestal— 
“lo, here! lo there! it tips, it waves, it 
leans!”—how can they come dvuwn, and, 
kneeling lowly before the idol they have help- 
ed to rear, bow their foreheads to the earth 
in reverence, and say— Hum-m-m! I don’t 
know just what they do say. No matter; 
that was a digression; we will return to our 
subject. 

How, you will ask, did this shallow man 
keep his situation? How did he manage to 
write his sermons? Ie did not write-them; 
he manufactured them. ‘The thing was easy 
enough. Ile had not so much genius or tal- 
ent as you could put ina lady’s thimble, but 
he had some tact, and that is of more daily 
use in the world than either. He had received 
a good collegiate and theological education; 
he could write grammatically, of course; he 
had a slight acquaintance with the classics, 
and was gifted with a retentive and ready 
memory. Having chosen his text, he would 
collect several sermons on the same subject by 
different authors, and picking out jystone or 
two leading ideas from each, much as Jacky 
Horner picked out the plums from his Christ- 
mas pie, he would then (according to a school 
exercise, which certainly has a pernicious ten- 
dency, likely to inculcate literary piracy) 
transfer them into his own language, and 
carefully interweave them into a sort of mo- 
saic, only each borrowed portion was in such 
new dress that the real owner would not have 
dared to lay claim to it had he met with it. 
His own language. the string upon which he 
strung these borrowed pearls, had a flowery 
gush and greenness about it—too ornate and 
verbose, perhaps, to have suited persons of 
refined and cultivated taste, but there were 
few such among his hearers; they were not 
in any way critical. He might, if he had dar- 
ed, have preached the borrowed sermons en- 
tire, and no one in his congregation would 
have been likely to question his right to them; 
but he did not, for that would have been im- 
moral, and was he not a minister? Indeed, 
the elderly, paying portion of his flock usual- 
ly slept through his sermons—that was what 
they went to ‘‘meeting” for—and they were 
as nice sermons to sleep under as any one 
could desire. And the bevy of fair friends 
who were his patrons were as green in their 
taste as their pastor’s style. They said his 
sermons were perfectly splendid, so full of 
feeling; and, of course, they knew. But un- 
fortunately they were not on the financial 
board; if they had been, no doubt Mr. Hol- 
land would have lived in clover. But book- 
marks and pen-wipers, although very gratify- 
ing, are not, so to speak, sustaining. 

But we are lingering too long on the road; 
we are keeping the young parson waiting, 
and we have no right tosquander his valuable 
time, that being a privilege which he prefers 
to use himself. 

On that fair summer morning he sat alone 
in his cool and shaded study, clad in his dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, with loosened vest and 
discarded neck-tie; he was lolling back in his 
easy-cushioned chair, with elevated feet, lost 
in contemplation of his newest pair of slippers, 
trying possibly to study out their strange de- 
vice. 

He sat near a table where an open desk bore 
sundry sheets of ruled paper, on the top one of 
which a few blotted and half-erased lines in- 
dicated that there a sermon was beginning to 
be; but he was engaged in the intellectual 
occupation of snapping the blade of his knife, 
or furtively whistling the air of ‘Way down 
upon de Swannee Ribber’’ softly on the back 
of it, occasionally varying the performance by 
a languid use of a palm-leaf fan which was 
lying on his knees. 

A gentle step, a timid, deprecating tap at 
the study door. ‘Eyes right—attention!” 
In one moment, like a soldier on drill, the 
reverend gentleman had wheeled into position 
at the table, snatched up a pen, dipped it in 
the ink, and held it suspended over the paper, 
as he said, in the half-annoyed tones of a per- 
son suddenly disturbed in some absorbing train 
of thought, ‘*You can come in.” 

Softly the door was pushed ajar, and a 
sweet, young face, fair and fresh as anapple 
blossom, and framed in braids of soft brown 
hair, peeped timidly in. 
“Quite alone, dear?’”’ she asked, glancing 
round the apartment; and then, satisfied that 
he was so, the wife came in—a girlish figure, 
though one arm clasped her sleeping baby to 
her bosom; in the other hand she bore a small 





tray with snowy-white cloth. Pausing a mo- 
ment on her way to deposit the child among 
the cushions of the lounge, she came to her 
husband's side. 

‘“*What have you got there, Lucy?” he said, 
in half-reproachful tones, though his eager 
eyes contradicted his assumed indifference. 

“Only a little lunch for you dear,” said the 
little wife, coaxingly, and she removed the 
desk and set the little tray before him. 

**You silly child! whatis it?” Lucy raised 
the cover, and revealed a small juicy beef. 
steak, temptingly cooked, a biscuit, and a 
glass of foaming beer. 

“Oh, I have not any appetite; I don’t want 
it,’’ said the husband, making a very faint 
demonstration of pushing it from him. 

**Yes, you do, dear; I know best. Did not 
you tell me yourself that brains needed food, 
and that mental labor was more exhausting 
than any other? Take a little sip of the beer 
first, dear, and maybe that will bring an ap- 
petite.” 

**You are a little goose, Lucy,” said the 
Reverend Boswell, as he took the glass from 
her hand; and so, just to please the affection- 
ate little thing, he ate and drank all she had 
provided—and he did it, too, just as if he rel- 
ished every mouthful. You would never have 
guessed he did not relish it. Oh, he was such 
a good man! And Lucy sat by, delighted 
that her idol had condescended to accept her 
meat and drink offerings. 

‘*There now; these poor, dear, tired brains 
will feel all the better,” she said, laying her 
soft hand caressingly on his low brow. “It is 
too bad for you to have to sit here, hard at 
work, all this lovely day; is not it, Bozzy?” 

*Lucy,”’ said the gorged despot, withdraw- 
ing from the caressing hand, and frowning 
slightly, ‘*I do wish you would not call me 
Bozzy; [have spoken to you about it before.” 

“I know it, dear; but I forget. It is not 
right. I ought not to doit, and I won't if 
you don’t like it; but tell me, have you been 
very hard at work this morning?” 

**Well, no, not very,” said the self-convict- 
edidler. ‘‘It is too warm to do much.” 

‘*Warm here, dear?” said Mrs. Holland, 
glancing round the cool, fresh, orderly little 
room, and contrasting it with the kitchen, the 
heated scene of her own labors. ‘*Then it 
must be because you feel weak: do you?” 

*T thought you would come up and read 
for me, Lucy; I have been expecting you.” 

“But I could not come to-day, you know,"’ 
said the wife, deprecatingly. ‘It’s washing 
day!” 

‘*Well, what if itis? You do not wash, I 
presume.” 

**No, dear; not exactly; but Katie does.” 

**But you are not Katie.” 

“I beg your pardon, but I am on washing 
and ironing days.” 

‘*What do you mean?” 

“Only, of course, that when Katie is wash- 
ing, 1 have her daily work to do.” 

“IT do not see what great amount of work 
there can be to do in such a family as ours.”” 

‘*That is because it is not in your line, Bos- 
well. If it was, you would soon find out that 
there is work to be done in every well-man- 
aged family, however small; and where there 
is a baby, and only one inexperienced servant, 
there is a good deal of work to be done.” 

‘*Work, work!” said the parson, fretfully. 
“One would think, to hear you talk of your 
work, that we lived in a palace and entertain- 
ed company every day of our lives.’’ 

“Tam very thankful that we do not,” langh- 
ed the sweet-tempered little woman. 

‘*Well, I can’t understand it, I’m sure. Do 
tell me now what have you had to do this 
morning?”’ 

“T will,’ said Lucy, seating herself on the 
lounge by her child. “It is a fine day, and 
Katie has a very large wash; so I set her at 
work early, and I made the beds and put the 
chambers in order; and then I cleared away 
the breakfast things, and swept and dusted 
the parlor and entry; and I put fresh flowers 
in the vases, and I picked and shelled the 
pease, and made the pudding, and cooked 
your steak, and tended the baby—” 

‘*Well, he is asleep.”’ 

**Yes, he is now; but he was wide awake all 
the morning, and just as cunning as he could 
be. I only wish you had seen him when I—” 

“Oh yes, I dare say; but I don’t care to 
hear about it.’’ 

Lucy bent down over the sleeping child to 
pat and kiss him, and when she raised her 
head there was a tear on the baby’s dimpled 
cheek. Poor little thing! Had he been weep- 
ing in his sleep? forthe mother’s fair face was 
as unruffled as before. 

‘*‘Are you coming to read to me, Lucy?” 

Lucy hesitated. ‘I will, if I can—after 
dinner.” 

“Oh, I am going out to dine with the Al- 
lens.”’ 

‘*You are? 
tell me.”’ 

“No I did not think of it; and I do not sup- 
pose it makes much difference to you.” 

“Yes, it does,” said Lucy, laughing with 
imperturbable good nature. ‘It would have 
made the difference of a pudding. Baby and 
I don’t care for puddings; I would not have 
made it.”’ 

**Can’t you keep it over for to-morrow?” 

“Why, yes; sol can, of course. I never 


Why, Mr. Holland, you did not 
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thought of that. How clever youare! That’s 
a good idea. But what time shall you come 
home?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; it is a little uncertain. 
Why do you ask?” 

‘Because I thought it would be a good day 
for you to go over to see that old deaf Mrs. 
Otis. I hear she tells everybody she does not 
know her minister by sight.” 

“Well, she won’t acquire that knowledge 
to-day, any way. Mary Denny promised to 
call for me at the Allens’ and take me fora 
drive in her pony-carriage down to the lower 
mills at the Pond, and that is much pleasan- 
ter.”’ 

“Of course it is; and such a lovely day, 
too. You will have a charming ride. I am 
so glad! It willdo you good to leave your 
writing, I am sure.”’ 

“Yes; but about that old Mrs. Otis! Can’t 
you go there instead of me? You might.” 

“Of course Icould. But she is so cross and 
so deaf I am half afraid of her; and besides, 
if Ido, it is you she wants to see not me.” 

‘‘Let her take the best she can get,’’ said 
the unconscious egotist; ‘I can’t go.” 

“Shall you be home to tea, Boswell?” 

‘‘T rather think not. Mary said she would 
leave me up at the Whites’ on our way home; 
they are to have the choir up there this even- 
ing; they said something about your coming, 
but I told them it was of no use to ask you, 
for I knew you would not leave the baby all 
the evening.” 

“Of course I could not,’’ said the wife, 
picking up her baby and the tray. ‘You will 
have a beautiful day; I half envy you the 
nice ride; but I’m sure you need it, and if I 
were you I would not write another word to- 
day. Just lie down on the lounge and take a 
nap, and you will be all rested and bright by 
dinner-time. If any one calls, I will say you 
are engaged (you are, you know, engaged for 
dinner), and I’ll call you in time to dress, and 
bring you some hot water. Now take my ad- 
vice,” and nodding and smiling, the unselfish 
woman drew down the shades and left him. 

And this was but a sample of their daily 
life: just one day out of many in which the 
loving wife sacrificed herself, and the selfish 
husband either did not know it, or knowing, 
permitted the unacknowledged sacrifice. 

But the bright and holy angels, who keep 
watch and ward over such women as Lucy. 
were not unmindful of their duties. It never 
occurred to the quiet little woman herself that 
she was a domestic slave, and her husband a 
household tyrant; but the angels knew it. 
Oh! you can’t deceive the angels, and they 
were quietly working things round for her re- 
lief, and it was in this wise that it came. 

Mrs. Briant, Lucy’s mother, was a widow 
lady of some property. After the marriage of 
all her children she had broken up housekeep- 
ing, and had been making a long visit to each 
of her two married sons, and now she wrote 
to say, if it was agreeable to Mr. and Mrs. 
Holland, she would come and make them a 
visit of a few weeks. 

Of course Lucy, who was the youngest child 
and only daughter, was delighted. She came, 
all tears and smiles and blushes, to show the 
welcome letter to her husband. Of course he 
was not quite so much elated at the prospect; 
it was not to be expected he should be; 
and most wives would have resented his un- 
syinpathizing coldness; but Lucy had sucha 
pretty, winning way, and then she had, all un- 
consciously, learned the habit of arguing with 
him through his own interests. 

‘‘Mother is so cheerful,” she said, ‘and so 
pleasant, you will find her excellent company ; 
and then she is such a splendid housekeeper, 
and knows everything, and Katie and I are so 
inexperienced. Sheisa capital cook, too, and 
makes things go as far again as Ican. And 
such nice things as she can make! I am only 
afraid, after she has been here, you will think 
I don’t know anything; but I shall keep my 
eyes open, and try to learn her way of doing 
I did not think half enough of it 
while [lived at home. And then she has had 
so much experience with children, she is as 
good as a doctor; andI am such a little goose 
if anything ails the baby; but I shall feel as if 
he is right if I can pop him into mother’s arms, 
and I shall not have to rout you up at night to 
go for the doctor every time he screws his dear 
little face up into a pucker; and then she is 
80 fond of babies I dare say she will tend him 
half the time; and think how much more time 
Ishall have to read to you and make parish 
calls!"? 

Certainly, as Lucy painted it, the offered 
visit did look promising; and even if it had 
Lot, how could her husband refuse it, the first 
visit from any of her family? So after chill- 
ing her with cold demurrers, that made her 
feel as if she had been guilty of asking a very 
great favor, he gave an unwilling permission, 
and Lucy wrote a joyful answer, making the 
most she could of her husband’s ungracious 
consent, and filling up her letter with her own 
eager and warm-hearted welcome; and in due 


course of time Mrs. Briant made her appear- 
ance. 


things. 


She was a delicate, pleasing, lady like lit- 
tle woman, with sweet brown eyes and a mar- 
velously sweet voice, that ‘excellent thing in 
woman.”? Never yet came Nemesis in gentler 
form or more alluring guise; but it was Neme- 
sis all the same. She was an acute and ob- 





serving woman; there was quiet but keen pen- 
etration in those soft brown eyes, but there 
was no bitterness about her. 

She waited and watched, made observations 
and drew conclusions; she had seen more of 
life than Lucy, and she had her own thirty 
years of wedded experience to look back upon, 
and she soon mastered the situation. 

She read lier son-in-law’s character at once, 
the soft brown eyes went straight through his 
shallowness down to his selfishness and indo- 
lence. Of course her motherly instincts were 
all on Lucy’s side, who, she saw, was droop- 
ing undera burden of care beyond herstrength; 
but she never thought of making her happier 
by pointing out her husband's faults to her; 
on the contrary, she always praised him when- 
ever she conscientiously could, treated him 
with marked deference, and made him more 
comfortable in a dozen little ways, while she 
was all the time quietly loosening his wife's 
bonds and transferring them to him. 

‘*‘Mr. Holland,” she said to him one day in 
her sweet, gracious way, ‘‘will you have the 
kindness to pick us some. pease for dinner to- 
day?” 

“Me? Ipick the pease?” asked the aston- 
ished son-in-law.” 

“Oh no, no!” hastily interposed Lucy; I 
will get them; I was just going.”’ 

‘*My dear child!—no! The vines are wet 
with last night’s rain; and with your thin 
dress! I would not have you do it for the 
world; and Iam sure Mr. Holland would not 
hear of such a thing.” 

“No, no! certainly not,’’ said the reverend 
gentleman, “‘it is not fit for her, of course ;” 
though he remembered uneasily how many 
times she had done it, evenin the rain. ‘But 
can not Katie get them?” 

“Ido not think she can,” said the gentle 
voice; “she is very busy ironing your shirts, 
and she does them very well, but she is very 
slow. Icould shell the pease if I had them; 
but it isno matter; if you do not care about 
them, we will do without. We have only 
plain boiled corned beef to-day, and I thought 
you would like some vegetable besides pota- 
toes with it; but please don’t go if you don’t 
want them.” 

But Mr. Holland was an epicure in a small 
way, and he did not fancy a dinner of beef 
and potatoes. So he went, and from that day 
the picking of the pease, beans, cucumbers, 
and tomatoes was, without any talk, dropped 
quietly into his hands. 

And so with many other little out-of-door du- 
ties which usually devolve upon the master 
of the house, but which Lucy, in her loving 
eagerness to spare her husband time and 
trouble, had indisereetly taken upon herself; 
Mrs. Briant, laughingly accusing her of over- 
officiousness, quietly took them out of her 
hands and restered them to their rightful 
owner. And all this was done so sweetly by 
the amiable law-giver that neither party could 
gainsay her, and the mystified minister actu- 
ally felt she was sustaining him in his rightful 
authority. Indeed, he was morally and phys- 
ically a better, happier, and more useful man 
for the healthy out-of-door employments to 
which her sagacious administration had sub- 
jected him. He dawdled less with his pen, 
and wrote better when he did write. 

One fine day young Mrs. French called to 
take the parson out fora long drive. ‘You 
will have to let him off to-day, my dear lady,” 
said Mrs. Briant, very sweetly, before the 
minister had time to accept. “‘He has just 
been telling us he must go into the study and 
begin his sermon at once; but,’’ she said, as 
if the sudden thought had just struck her, 
“why can’t you take Lucy with you? it would 
do her a world of good; and you know, Mr. 
Holland, you said this morning she was look- 
ing pale. Thank you, my dearmadam. Run 
away, Lucy, and get your hat and gloves; I 
will take care of the baby.”’ 

And Lucy, excited by the unwonted enjoy- 
ment, and full of eager delight at all she saw, 
made herself such an engaging little compan- 
ion that her society was coveted in future 
drives quite as much as her husband’s, 

“Are you going to be at home this after- 
noon, my dear Mr. Helland?” asked Mrs. Bri- 
amt upon another occasion, in her most per- 
suadable tones. 

“J think so, madam!” replied the son-in- 
law, who, inspite of himself, was always won 
upon by her gentle, lady-like address. *‘But 
why do youask? Is there anything I can do 
for you!” 

“Oh!*? laughed the sweet, musical voice, 
‘“‘we are about to confer a great and hither‘o 
unknown honor upon you; we intend to make 
you keeper of the king’s treasure for an hour 
or two.”’ 

“I do not understand,” said the bewildered 
listener: he did not understand very often, 
but he rarely owned it. 

‘‘Lucy and I are going out; it is the meet- 
ing of the ‘Mothers’ Mission,’ and it is Lucy’s 
turn to preside. She ought to go, of course, 
as the minister’s wife—the lady of the parish. 
I tell her it is unjust to you for her to shirk 
her little share of the parish duties. She is 
bound to uphold your popularity; but as she 
has so little experience in cutting out, she 
wants me to go with her and assist her; and 
we propose to leave the baby with you. I 
hope you will appreciate the high trust re- 
posed in you; the little fellow is getting to be 


so fond of you, Iam sure he will be as good as 
a little angel—with you.” 

“Yes, but,’’ faltered the nominee to this 
high calling, who did not feel half pleased 
with the honor thus thrust upon him, ‘‘why 
not leave him with Katie?” 

‘Oh! because Katie has asked leave to go 
out too.” 

“But can’t she put it off? J] should think 
some other time would do for her.” 

“TI think not, as the occasion is a funeral. 
I am afraid they would not wait for her. 
Who did she say it was, Lucy? Her grand- 
father’s second wife’s first husband’s cousin’s 
nephew’s baby, was not it? At any rate,” 
continued the soft, laughing voice, “I know 
the relationship was near enough to make her 
feel she must go, and indeed she has already 
gone; and, besides, the baby does not like her. 
Lucy will get him to sleep, and I dare say he 
will sleep all the afternoon, and he is always 
good-natured when he wakes up. Oh! you 
will get along famously!” 

So the little crib was lifted into the study, 
and the sleeping boy laid in it, and then, hay- 
ing supplied abundance of milk, instruction, 
and good advice, the ladies departed, leaving 
behemoth bound and captive! 

On their return they found the baby safe 
and sound, and crowing in his father’s arms, 
and decidedly pleased with his strong hand- 
ling; to be sure, the child’s dress was rather 
demoralized with milk and ink, having, in the 
course of the afternoon, managed to upset 
both; but that was easily repaired; and 
though the Reverend Boswell looked tired and 
flushed, he was evidently proud of his success; 
and it was noticeable that the good-will be- 
tween father and child took a decided new 
growth from that day. 

By the time Mrs. Briant’s visit drew near 
its intended close, the gentle little tactician 
had her leviathan pretty well in hand; for, 
though quiet in her advances as the incoming 
tide, she was quite as irresistible. Lucy, 
cheered by her mother’s presence and silent 
support, and set free from the household bonds 
that had so oppressed and inthralled her, was 
herself once more. She had regained her 
natural elasticity of step and feeling, and, 
brought out by her mother’s judicious man- 
agement, she had taken and worthily filled her 
proper place in the parish as the minister’s 
wife, and was beloved and respected by the 
congregation. 

But how would it be when the skillful hand 
that guided and the judicious check that re- 
strained were removed? This cost her some 
anxious thought, and for Lucy’s sake she 
made one more attempt. 

“T have been thinking, my dear Mr. Hol- 
land,”’ she said, in her most mellifluent tones, 
one day when the soup she had presided over 
had given him great satisfaction, ‘that after 
I leave you, Lucy had better have a second 
girl.”’ 

Mr. Holland looked up in blank surprise, 
and calmly and sweetly the lady went on: 
‘*Katie, though a good girl as far as she goes, 
is very inefficient. She is honest, but she is a 
miserable cook, and very wasteful. But all 
such young girls are; they waste half enough 
to keep afamily. And the washes are very 
heavy ; gentlemen and babies,” she said, with 
a rippling laugh, ‘‘make a great deal of wash- 
ing, you know, and Katie is very slow; and if 
you have to putit out, that is very expensive. 
And then there is so much sewing to be done. 
Lucy is as busy as a little bee, I know, but 
even with my help she has but just managed 
to keep it under. I did hope we should find 
time to make up your new linen before I left, 
but it is not.cut out yet, and Lucy will never 
get through a dozen of shirts alone. Poor 
girl! the parish and the baby make such heavy 
demands upon her time, I think she will have 
to put your shirts out to be made.’”’ And 
with a few pleasant remarks about the parish 
and the weather, she smilingly withdrew. 


But the good seed bad been carefully sown. 
The parson, though not overwise in general, 
was sharp and shrewd where money was in 
question, and knew the full value of dollars 
and cents. He took the matter into consider- 
ation, and nicely balanced the pros and cons. 
He knew that Mrs. Briant, in her quiet, lady- 
like way, had been very efficient in his family ; 
she superintended the cooking, and under her 
direction were prepared the savory meats that 
his soul loved. He knew, too, that since her 
advent among them his weekly expenses had 
been lessened, not increased. He knew that 
the liberal board which she had insisted on 
paying ever since she had been with them 
amounted to half as much as his ‘salary, while 
her generous gifts supplied many needs of the 
little household. He knew that she relieved 
his wife of much care and labor, and that her 
experience during the baby’s troubles in the 
ivory business, upon which he had just enter- 
ed, had already saved him the fatigue and ex- 
pense of many a visit to the doctor; and all 
these loving services were freely given. On 
the other hand, if she left, all this must stop. 
An additional servant would cost him three 
dollars a week, to begin with; and how much 
more in waste and discomfort? And as to 
putting out washing and sewing, those were 
bugbears of unknown expense, which he 
could not estimate. The parson drew his 
conclusions—he was used to that business; 





‘in conclusion” was his favorite portion of 


his sermons—so, in conclusion, he requested 
Lucy to invite her mother to become a perma- 
nent member of the family; and Lucy, who 
in her unselfishness thought dear Bozzy did it 
all for her sake, could not express her joy and 
gratitude. 

So the invitation was warmly given, and 
Mrs. Briant took it into her consideration too. 
Lucy was her heart’s darling, and she saw 
that she needed her, and the baby had wona 
warm place in her heart—what could she do 
better than to stay? So, in conclusion, she 
decided to accept. She did so, and is living 
there yet, beloved, honored, and useful. 

And now you know in what respect the 
Rev. Boswell Holland resembled St. Peter. 
Don’t you see? He had a “‘wife’s mother” in 
the house !—Harper’s Monthly. 


HUMOROUS. — 


“As beautiful as a bust in a hair-dresser’s 
window,”’ is a reporter’s description of a bride. 

The corn extractor that has never been pat- 
ented—the crow. 


What is the longest word in the English lan- 
guage? Smiles. Because there is a mile be- 
tween the first and last letters. 


Why is it better to be burned to death than 
to have your head cut off? Because a hot 
stake is better than a cold chop. 


A young man who had been referred to a 
dictionary for the meaning of a word, report- 
ed that he couldn't find the word ‘because the 
book hadn’t any index.” 


Cheerful Agent for Life-Assurance mee 
ny. ‘The advantage of our Company is, that 
_ do not Forfeit your Policy either by being 

Ianged or by committing Suicide! Pray take 
a Prospectus !”’ 

The Church Union styles “hot and hotter” 
the fact that the First Unitarian Church of 
Baltimore has had for its pastors, in the order 
named, the Rev. Messrs. Furniss, Bellows, 
Sparks, Blazup, and Burnon. 

A gentleman riding on horseback came up- 
on an Irishman who was fencing in a most bar- 
ren and desolate piece of land. ‘*What are 
you fencing in that lot for, Pat?” he asked; ‘ta 
herd of cattle would starve to death on that 
land.” 

‘*An’ sure, yer honor,”’ replied Pat, ‘‘wasn’t 
I fencin’ it in to kape the poor bastes out av 
it?” 

A tax bill was presented to an old negro in 
Georgia, lately, and he was politely informed 
by the officer that if it was not paid very soon 
his property would be sold. ‘The old man be- 
came very indignant, and said, ‘I ain’t gwine 
to pay no mo taxes. We’s all gwine to leave 
this country and go where dey ain’t no white 
folks.” When asked where they were going, 
he replied, ‘‘We’s gwine where dey ain’t no 
white folks, I tell yer; to Rome or somewhar.”’ 

When a man hands an editor an article for 
publication, and asks him to “fix it up” 
because he “wrote it in a hurry” and ‘hadn't 
time to revise it,” you may know that he com- 
menced the article directly after supper, and 
wrestled with it until midnight, rewriting it 
fourteen times, destroyed a quire of foolscap, 
and ‘blessed’? his pen every two minutes. 
That’s the way they generally write an arti- 
cle when they are “in a hurry’ and have ‘“‘no 
time to revise it.""—Norristown Herald, 


SUI_GENERIS. 
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a) SDs : " 
MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED vis: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR += 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ONL in Europe, or which present such extreordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALW AYS trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
ST hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opiniocs of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSI T take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to seli something else, 


; with most important improve- 

NEW STYLE ments ever made. New 

Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 

Etagere and other Cases of new designs, 

An 

PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN -:: 

quisite combination of these instruments, 

Organs sold for cash ; or 

EASY PAYMENT » for monthly or quarterly 
payments; or ren until rent pays for the organ. 

E and Circulars, with full partic- 

ATAL ulars, free, Address MASON & 

AMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, ry 


TON: 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & 
Adams &t., CHICAGO. 


r day. Agents wanted. All 
$5 to $20 ollie be working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. We of- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your address at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don’t look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co,, Portland, Me. 2—ly 














Loe = L = Concens, Sie =, 

jounted ready for framing, sen! 

for ONE DOLLA Tt. Grandest 
chance ever offered to Agen 


ulars send stam: ‘Address ft Ec Gluck, 
New Bedford, Mass. ae 





12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaran We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New Yor fts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
qeomeey- e get funds from the Atlantic to the 

issouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 


J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
36—ly 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN’S 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Variety. 
CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 
40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


52—25t 





‘Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. 


Agents Wanted in 
Every County. 


Address 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
8 No. 28 BEEKMAN St., New York. 


Music Books for the People. 
Father Kemp’s Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

Ye Old Folke's Note Bookes are printed at our 


Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 
on ye receipt of ye retaile price. 





Olde and Younge 
love ye Ancient tunes, 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are EstHer, THE 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, [50 cts], DANIEL, [50 cts}, BEL- 
SHAZZAR’S FEAST, [50 cts], FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
ets], Pronic, [$1 00), HAYMAKERS, [$1.0], CULPRIT 
FAY, [$1.00], MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST, [50 cts], WIN- 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00]. ay be 
given with or without costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 

Winner’s Band of Four. $1,00. 
Musical Garland, Violin, Piano acc’m’t. $2.50 
Musical Flowers, Flute, as “ $2.50 
Violin Amusements, $1.50. 
Flute Bouquets. $1.50. 

Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo, Chas. H. Ditson & Oo, 

Boston. 711 BROADWAY, N. Y¥,. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new College 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills, and 
Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
yractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
free to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila. 
17—8t 





, 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO, 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
yassed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Wasbington St., Chicago. 25—tf 





THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND ‘NVIGORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, | 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for full partiovlars. 





HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E, 24th St., New York, 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


[ConTINVED FROM PAGE 173.] 


their forefathers, which they have never practiced 
and which they are now, at this “—7 time, using all 
their influence to put down. By this show they are 
trying to prove to the world how wonderfully these 
yrinciples have succeeded, when our fathers knew, 
Eemexives, when framing their Constitution, that 
there was no application of these principles to the 
ple. Slavery was upheld by the very authors of 
t, and now, worse bondage than they ever suffered 
from England, is borne by more than half the people 
of the land. 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise in,” and then 
in what light will all these Centennial Celebrations 
appear? What land of liberty is this to glory of, 
where oue-half the inhabitants can have their prop- 
erty taken from them without their having any voice 
in the matter, and where sons can put their mothers 
into insane retreats to take their property from them 
while the mother has no power to resist? 

Abby H. Smiru & SISTER. 

Glastonbury, Ct., May 22, 1875. 

LETTER FROM HON. GEO. F. HOAR. 

My DEAR Mrs. SToneE:—It will not be safe for 
me to make engagements for Anniversary week. I 
have already declined two. I hope you will have 
a quccenatal meeting, fruitful of ¥ ,» and make 
many converts. It will be odd if Woman Suffrage 
shall be established in conservative England on the 
one hand, and on the frontiers in Utah and Wyom- 
ing 0. the other, before we carry it in Massachusetts. 

Il am very truly yours, Gero. F. HOAR, 

Worcester, May 13, 1875. 


Mr. Garrison then requested any man or 
woman in the audience who did not feel sure 
we were right, to come forward and state ob- 
jections. No one responding Mrs. Stone re- 
marked that “‘silence signifies assent.”’ 

Mr. Garrison resumed bis remarks, reading 
extracts from Mr. Bowditch on the taxation 
of women, and proceeded to arraign men for 
their injustice to women in excluding them 
from a voice in making the laws they were 

uired to obey. 

r. Warren of Ct., protested against Mr. 
Garrison’s censure and asserted that men as a 
rule were neither brutal nor unjust to women. 
He himself wanted women to vote, but his 
wife did not. Nor would she vote if she had 
the opportunity. The real difficulties had not 
been named. Womenand men were different, 
and our institutions merely recognized the 
fact. From time immemorial woman’s sphere 
had been domesticity—man’s, publicity. Is 
not this the order of nature? ‘The friends of 
Suffrage should know that it was not because 
men would not let women vote, but because 
men believe that women do not wish to vote 
and would not be benefitted by voting that 
Sugrage is witheld from women. Men do not 
tyrannize over women in this matter, . 

Mr. Garrison maintained his position. If 
women will not vote why forbid them to do so? 
We are demanding rights for women which 
men refuse to concede. ‘They therefore stand 
in the attitude of tyrants. 

Mr. Vipspert stated that many women, after 
joining Woman Suffrage Clubs, in various 
places, have been compelled by their husbands 
to withdraw their names. 

Mrs. Bruce alluded to the women of Eng- 
land. ‘There they have for several years been 
voting in local and municipal elections, and 
more than two thirds of the registered female 
voters vote—as large a proportion as of male 
voters. If women do not want Suffrage what 
do the hundreds of thousands of women peti- 
tioners mean by asking for it? 

Mr. BiackweE t invited all persons present 
to speak for or against the movement—also 
all members of local Woman Suffrage Socie- 
ties, of whom many were present. 


A lively discussion ensued. 


Lucy Stone replied to the oft repeated 
charge that women do not want to vote, saying 
they were in no condition to make it manifest 
whether they want to vote or not. ‘They find 
the laws of the land unjust and cruel to them. 
They are made the political equals of vicious 
and imbecile men. Their rights, as wife, moth- 
er and widow, are interfered with by law, as 
those of no husband, father or widower are 
interfered with, All men may have a jury 
trial of their peers; no woman ever has a jury 
trial of her peers. The same crime is pun- 
ished with a far heavier penalty when com- 
mitted by a wife than when it is committed 
by a husband. 

This governing power, whose unequal and 
unjust laws cover the statute books, and which 
denies to women any part in it, confronts her 
with the question: ‘Do you want to vote?”’ 
The woman who knows the power the gov- 
ernment has to hurt, who knows that it can 
fine, imprison, tax and hang her, and that she 
can have neither vote nor voice in anything 
it chooses to do to her, may well hesitate to pro- 
voke, or even to oppose such a power. She rea- 
sonsthus: “If the rulers of this country were 
willing women should vote, they have the 
power and they would prepare the way for 
her to vote; but though they have been peti- 
tioned for years not to withhold from Woman 
her vote, yet it has never been granted. Nat- 
urally women infer that the reason must be 
that men are not willing that women should 
vote. It is not easy to ask for what is not 
offered. Bnt I, who ache in every fiber of 
my being on account of the political degrada- 
tion of women, know that a great multitude 
of women do care for the right to vote. 

Will the women before me who want to ex- 
ercise their right to vote stand up? (Nearly 
every woman in the house rose up.) This is a 
suflicient answer, at least from those who are 
here, to the objection that women don’t want 
to vote. 

Many women are silent on account of that 
impalpable something, which surrounds them 
like an atmosphere, that something which 
makes every little girl feel that women have 
no business to meddle with politics. 

So if, by any sorcery, it has come to pass 
that women, who live in a country where on 
one single vote may depend the booming of 
cannon and the rush of armies, where her 
son may be taken out to be shot, and the gov- 
ernment put its bloody hand in her pocket to 
help pay the bills, do not care to vote, the very 
fact affords the most urgent reason why she 
should be taught the value and the meaning 
of a vote. 


“Jove fixed it certain that whatever day 
Makesa man a slave, takes half his worth away.” 


So if women do not care what laws their 
children are to obey, nor what institutions 
they are to grow up under, then, I say again, 
the fact shows how Woman is herself wronged 
by her conditions. 

Mrs. Stone explained her view of Wom- 
an’s part in the Centennial at Philadelphia, 
and recommended that women secure a hall 
near the great Centennial buildings, and there 
arrange on the walls the laws of each State, 
which degrade women with idiots, and with 
men who are guilty of bribery and treason, 
and other infamous crimes. Then let Abby 


yd Foster, and the Smith sisters be there 
to illustrate and explain the real position of 
Woman in this Republic. 

Mrs. Stone claimed that the Woman Suf- 
fragists, who are defending the same principle 
on which the War of the Revolution turned, 
are the only persons really entitled to cele- 
brate the Centennials. She begged to be al- 
lowed to present two resolutions which had 
not been submitted to the business Committee. 
She knew it was not according to custom, but 
when people are to be hung, they ought not 
to be expected to stand upon ceremony. For 
this once, she begged the Association to ex- 
cuse her. 

Resolved, That the women of this country should 
withhold their hands and influence from the Centen- 
nial Celebration, which is to be held on the fourth 
of July, 1876, because this Government exercises 
over women the same tyranny, in form and in fact, 
which George ILI exercised over the colonists. If it is 
matter of glorification that our ancestors denied the 
claim of the king at the point of the bayonet, it sure- 
ly is not fit that women shoald volunteer to give 
homage or help to this government, which smites 
them just as George ILL did the Colonists. 

Resolved, That the Government of Massachusetts 
only piles up its historic shame, when it sells the 
roperty of ante Bey Foster, and Sarah E. Wall, 
‘or taxes, while they deny to all women the right to 
any voice in the laws under which y are taxed, 
andin all other laws, and then vote thousands of 
dollars to celebrate the battle of Bunker Hill. 


The discussion both from the floor and on 
the platform was one of the most spirited we 
have ever seen. It is impossible to give any 
adequate repeat of it, as it was entirely extem- 
pore, and no notes were taken of it. 

Those who listened had a rare treat; those 
who did not, will find our report as a skeleton 
is to the living being of which it was a part. 
Mr. M. Atmy ALpricu opposed the resolu- 
tions. It was unfair to act upon them without 
discussion. We are honoring our fathers in 
these Centennial celebrations for enunciating 
the very principles which this society is form- 
ed to promote, and we, of all persons. should 
take an active part in these celebrations be- 
cause they are peculiarly our own. He dep- 
recated the antagonistic spirit shown in these 
resolutions, although he valued the excellent 
work of Mrs. Stone, he should exceedingly re- 
gret their passage as calculated to retard not 
advance the cause. 
Mr. Garrison said: ‘*We are conceding 
more to our fathers than they deserve. Our 
national history is not a matter for glorifica- 
tion but a shame and a disgrace. Thomas 
Jefferson lived a slaveholder and died leaving 
his own children in bondage. Religious in- 
tolerance and chattel slavery are not things to 
be glorified. Slavery was never abolished 
through repentance. Even Abraham Lincoln 
pronounced emancipation ‘‘a political necessi- 
ty.” The negro did not have the ballot, either 
from motives of justice or benevolence, but be- 
cause his vote was needed to perpetuate Repub- 
lican ascendancy. I do not believe in going 
back ahundred years to be heroic. Our fath- 
ers assented to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and broke it. So do we.” 
Mr. Rosinson of Saugus agreed fully with 
Mrs. Stone’s feelings, and thought the Centen- 
nial work could not be consistently carried on 
by advocates of Woman Suffrage. 
Mr. BLackwELt was reminded by the gentle- 
men who insisted upon women's helping to 
celebrate the Centennial, of the man who was 
willing to offer up his wife’s relatives upon 
the altar of his country. We men, who have 
the rights it is proposed to celebrate, may do 
so, if we will. But for women tw do so, is as 
if the men of the Revolution, instead of shoot- 
ing down the British troops at Bunker Hill, 
had held a meeting ticre to compliment King 
George and glorify the Crown. And the 
men who urge women to do this are like the 
British officials who should have asked Han- 
cock and Adams to help glorify Great Britain. 
Mr. Boyp deprecated the passage of the An- 
ti-Centennial resolutions. Man’s rights and 
woman’s rights are above any such antagonism 
of sex. Itis the spirit of the Revolution which 
we celebrate, and this spirit is the common 
glory of men and women. 
Mr. Verity said thet the question was sim- 
ply one of sincerity and consistency. Do we 
believe that women are oppressed? If so, wo- 
men cannot consistently join in this celebra- 
tion, nor can men do so who make the Wo- 
man’s cause their own. 
Mrs. Stone thanked the gentleman who 
spoke, for his support. She also thanked 
the gentleman who preceded him, for the 
spirit in which he had objected. She, too, re- 
gretted any needless antagonism between men 
and women. Yet it was said of old ‘‘I come 
not to bring peace but asword.’’ Women can 
best show their appreciation of the spirit of 
their ancestors by refusing to participate in a 
celebration made by men who have no ade- 
quate comprehension of its meaning, who ask 
disfranchised women for money to carry it on. 
Just so the men of Massachusetts attempted 
to build Bunker Hill Monument. They laid 
the corner-stone, and left the unfinished struc- 
ture, an unsightly mass, to be beaten and bat- 
tered by the storms of heaven until it crum- 
bled. Then the women of Massachusetts took 
up the work and raised the completed monu- 
ment whose solidity and beauty delight our 
eyes to-day. Her own great-grandfather fell 
at the battle of Stonybrook, and her grandfa- 
ther, a boy under age, the only son of his 
mother, being called by his commander and 
ordered to return home to supply his father’s 
place, burst into tears, covered his face with 
his hands, and exclaimed ‘‘My country needs 
me more than my mother.’”? But principles 
are not changed. ‘Taxation without represen- 
tacion was tyranny a hundred years ago. It 
is tyranny in the case of women to-day. 
The resolutions were then carried by an al- 
most unanimous vote, the noes being faint and 
few. 

EVENING SESSION. 
At 7.45 o’clock Mrs. Howe called the meet- 
ing to order and introduced the first speaker. 
Rev. Gro. H. Vispert spoke on ‘the Bi- 
ble teaching concerning women,” and put op- 
ponents, who say that women should mot ask 
for Suffrage because they should be subject 
to their husbands, into a dilemma by asking 
them, ‘But suppose husbands like myself say 
to their wives ‘it is my wish that you should 
vote and should ask for power to do so,’ what 
then? Shall these wives obey their hus- 
bands?” Suffrage would not dewomanize wo- 
men nor cause discord in families. Husbands 
and wives will have to agree to disagree in 
politics as now in religion. 


Mrs. Stone announced the Subscription 


ADDRES5 OF MISS EASTMAN. 


I understand, Mrs. President, how fitting and 
timely it is, in this advanced and progressive 
age of the world, that people should assemble 
in Conventions to take counsel of each other 
for the improvement of human institutions. 
There are many questions of profound inter- 
est, occupying the minds of the community, 
and people come .ogether to unravel, if pos- 
sible, the complications of business and hu- 
man obligations, questions of railroads, of 
tariffs, of the protection of dumb animals, and, 
more important than all, of the delicate rela- 
tions of society to the unfortunate classes, 
and of equity between man and man. All 
these need the consideration which the accu- 
mulated wisdom of centuries, and the insight 
which 1800 years study of Christian principles 
have developed, but 1 shall never get over a 
sense of anachronism, of being out of time, 
in arguing, at this late day, a claim for so 
fundamental a thing as human freedom. I 
rub my eyes to make sure that I have not 
been in a Rip Van Winkle slumber for a few 
centuries and am not coming before a 19th 
century audience with an untimely protest 
against a wrong long since abolished but 
which children only hear of now-a-days in 
their study of history, or when their ‘parents 
draw a picture of the sad old times when an 
injustice prevailed against one-half the peo- 
ple, and these, the mothers, wives and daugh- 
ters. But no, we have none of us been per- 
mitted to betake ourselves to a mount of de- 
light, and to rest in enchanted slumber while 
the great wrongs righted themselves. We 
are here, on the hither side of the conflict, 
and must put our puny human strength into 
the work. Though this is the 19th century 
after Christ we are here in the most civilized 
or perhaps I had better say the least unciv- 
ilized country on the face of the globe, to urge 
the right of one-half the human race to the 
same personal freedom and voice in the con- 
trol of its own and the general interests as are 
possessed by the other half. 

This sort of work is not new. It only de- 
volves on a different class. It is at once cu- 
rious and sad to observe, in different countries 
and through successive ages, the persistent 
struggle to keep the control of the many in 
the hands of the few. The right to rule has 
been the monopoly, now of a class, now of a 
family line, now of a race, and now of a sex. 
The assumption that the class out of power 
is an incapable one, is as old as history and as 
modern as Goldwin Smith and the New York 
Nation or Popular Science Monthly. We know 
how easiiy any class born to power holds the 
possession of it as a divine decree. Lines of 
kings may dwindle, like the house of Bruns- 
wick through its Georges, till the crown which 
rests upon the royal brow covers no spark of 
manliness or moral worth. Yet because they 
hold the power, their unthinking subjects, 
like themselves, regard it as decreed to them 
by heaven. Even classes which have won 
their own rights at heavy cost, turn again to 
assert their monopoly of them. Whatever 
the party in authority, it assumes to itself 
something analogous to ‘‘the royal preoga- 
tive, ’ the mysterious claims of which were so 
constant in colonial times, and so difficult to 
define, but which were, according to Black- 
stone, ‘‘Something out of the ordinary course 
of law and inherent in the royal dignity.” 

It is this indefinable something, which con- 
stitutes the distinction between the ins and 
outs, in respect of authority, and which lies 
so far beyond the domain of reason or natural 
rights, that to claim to share it is regarded 
as rank presumption on the part of women. 
One would suppose that the people had al- 
ways found themselves in the millennial state of 
perfection, so sure have they always been that 
change would bring disaster and perhaps ruin. 
When, forty-five years ago, the Suffrage in 
England, being mainly in the hands of the 
wealthy classes, Lord John Russell brought 
in a bill to emancipate the responsible middle 
classes, a distinguished statesman protested 
“because it would overturn all the natural 
influences of rank and property, and form a 
fierce and democratic assembly.” 

Yet still more radical changes brought only 
greater security and prosperity. ‘‘Let them 
stick to the plough and yard-stick for which 
they were born, and not meddle with politics, 
of which they know nothing,’’ was the lan- 
guage of the lords, who in Parliament, 
a century ago, heard with indignation 
of the proceedings of the colonists in Ameri- 
ca. ‘Do you not see that he has thick lips, 
a woolly head, and a black skin, and is there- 
fore not to be considered a man and a broth- 
er?’? was the sentence of exclusion which 
the colored man met from white men who 
boasted of our free institutions. 

The old spirit of presumption and monop- 
oly of power is not dead, but failing larger op- 
portunity to dominate these classes, it now 
tinds its only exercise against the class 
which, through a combination of circumstan- 
ces, or perhaps through a native power of 
endurance, has longest resisted the spirit of 
revolt. But te support its claim all the old 
arguments are marshaled into line. ‘It is 
all very well to reason on principles as 
applied to men, but women are ‘‘otherwise” 
say our male opponents. 

The greatest difficulty to be overcome in 
lifting any oppressed class to its natural and 
righttul position is to prove that principles 
actually apply to them. ‘The denial of this is 
the strong-hold of the opposition. I shall al- 
ways remember with shame, as a sad evidence 
of inconsistency, that, in 1840, a large body of 
abolitionists—men who were incurring the 
bitterest opprobrium in order to demand free- 
dom for tue slaves, seceded from the Ameri- 
can Anti-slavery Society and got up a new as- 
sociation because the Society appointed a wo- 
man on its business Committee. 

Within a few months a man who has held 
honorable position as an educator in the Old 
World and in the New, Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
has stultified himself and insulted every self- 
respecting woman by such language as this: 
“Paul affirms. . . . the female need of person- 
al government; a need which, when it is nat- 
ural, has nothing in it more degrading than the 
need of protection.’’ ‘Free institutions are 
founded upon the love of liberty, or, to speak 
more properly, on the preference of legal for 
personal government. But the love of liber- 
ty and the desire of being governed by law 
alone, appear to be characteristically male! 
“The female need of protection is apparently 
accompanied by a preference for personal 
government which finds its proper satisfaction 
in the family.’ 

It is evident here that Professor Smith 
shrinks, after all, from exactly expressing 
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cannot be supposed to exercise personal gov- 
ernment over the mother or daughter, he 
would doubtless have said, if he had ventured, 
that the female preference for personal gov- 
ernment finds its satisfaction in the legalized 
mastership of the husband and father. 

So round the circle of his logic the professor 
need only reply to these women who protest 
that they do love liberty, and desire to pay 
allegiance to law and not to fallible human 
authority by saying, ‘‘Such views unsex you.” 
He would at once count out of the ranks of 
womanhood the woman of seventy years, 
who, when a foreigner asked at the door, ‘‘Is 
the master in,’’ replied, ‘‘We keep no master 
here.” 

If you tell me in serious earnest that wo- 

men do not want the right of self-government 
—the opportunities for the highest culture, 
then you have given me, the last and saddest 
testimony to the thoroughness of a system 
which has blunted in these women some of 
the highest faculties of the human soul. 
Where did you look for the Southern slaves 
who showed least resistance to the system 
which took from them every right of woman- 
hood, and turned them into the chattels they 
were? Not in the States which bordered on 
the land of freedom. There was something 
in the northern air that swept over the border, 
which quickened even the sluggish current in 
their veins, and roused a sense of individu- 
ality. There was a dim twilight of intelli- 
gence there among the masses, which electri- 
fied even their dull brains into a dream of 
liberty. And when the watchful eye of the 
master perceived the dangerous awakening of 
latent manhood, he sent the slave who mani- 
fested it down South into the rice swamps, 
where there was no mental stimulus, no brac- 
ing air, and where no dangerous heresies of 
the “rights of man.’’ or of ‘liberty for all,” 
were even whispered. And there all ambi- 
tion for a higher life died out, and there you 
could get plenty of testimony that men were 
“contented,”’ and ‘‘did not think it respecta- 
ble to be free.” 
We women, too, have had our “Down 
South.”” To some of us it has meant rice- 
swamps, and to others orange groves. But 
always the air was enervating, whether from 
mephitic vapors, or from the too heavy fra- 
grance of ever-blooming flowers, and the 
soothing influence of the lotus. The chains 
of ignorance and custom and unjust legisla- 
tion have been about us, and when we chafed, 
and demanded wider opportunities, both for 
the training and exercise of our faculties, and 
for a voice in the control of our own interests, 
some of you, gentlemen, hurt us with your 
sneer, or threw to us the sop of society, of 
dress, of flattery, and told us that to ask more 
was to forfeit your esteem, and to be unwo- 
manly. When we have asked for bread we 
have been given a stone, and though it was 
the shining diamond or the gleaming ruby, it 
was cold, and did not feed our hunger. Oh! 
how many women have hugged a social ambi- 
tion, or a petty vanity to their hearts, and 
smiled while it chilled and killed them. Wo- 
men want happiness, and happiness means the 
healthful play of every faculty. ‘Cultivate 
your heart,” is the reply. Do not fear that 
the heart will ever failin Woman. There is, 
—though I shock you in avowing it,—far 
more danger of a morbid enlargement of that 
organ. Far be it from me to disparage true 
affection. But even our love would be the 
better if mixed with wisdom. It matters not 
how tender the husband’s love for the wife, or 
how devoted that of the child to the mother, 
both will wear longer if there be mingled with 
them the element of respect, which is a tribute 
to the clear brain, the balanced judgment, the 
firm will and the loyal conscience. Let us 
confess the truth. Men consider women so 
much the creatures of mere feeling, that when 
we probe courtesy, we find too often a sneer 
for our methods and our judgment. Even a 
woman’s philanthropy cannot be trusted. 
‘Just like a woman!”’ often gets an emphasis 
at which we don’t smile clear through, though 
we may with our lips. We have no right to 
leave to others a work which they have tried 
to do and failed, while we are ourselves in- 
terested in the results, Our government was 
based on the idea that all had a right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Life 
same without its interference; liberty it has 
not secured to all, and many paths to happi- 
ness are still closed to half the community. 
It rested on a theory of republicanism, which 
has never been reduced to practice. It has 
aimed at wise and impartial laws, and econo- 
my in administration of them, but it has se- 
cured neither. It ought to give opportunity to 
the aspiring, competence to the industrious, 
and protection to the weak. It has failed to 
accomplish any one of these. There is, then, 
need of help in government, and the only re- 
source is the class hitherto excluded from the 
national councils. Can women give it? We 
can try. And since we feel that God has giv- 
en us special powers, that he has made us one 
half of a great whole, we have no moral right 
to be content till, for the good of the whole, 
as well as for ourselves, we have organized 
our judgment into statutes, our lives into law, 
our whole heart, mind and conscience into the 
.work of humanitarian reform. 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true; 
Ring out aslowly «lying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws.” 


Mrs. Snow of California read an address 
detailing the progress made by women on the 
Pacific slope toward Suffrage, and said that 
they would not rest until they had the ballot. 

The Rev. Miss Lornenza Haynes, of Hallo- 
well, Maine, made a unique address, sparkling 
with wit, and full of polish and brilliant satire, 
refuting the scriptural arguments against Wo- 
man Suffrage. In creation, everything pro- 
ceeded after a fixed order of progress. After 
light, the firmament; after man, Woman. 
Adam was made out of that common material, 
dust; but Eve from the body into which the 
breath of God had infusedlife. Again, Woman 
was not ‘the original offender,’’ unless Satan, 
who preceded her, be reckoned female; and 
Eve—who was only Adam’s rib when the com- 
mand not to eat forbidden fruit was given— 
accepted Satan’s invitation with no thought 
of evil, and to become wise. But Adam ate 
because Eve wanted him to; and he was driv- 
en out of the Garden; not the woman, who 
followed him because willing to share the ad- 
versities of her husband. God set enmity be- 
tween the serpent and the woman—not be- 
tween the serpent and man; and the judg- 
ment proncunced on each carries out the the- 
ory set forth. If it was punishment, then 
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labor for life; while Eve, if she suffered, suf- 
fered for her children. By man came death 
and all the sorrow that implies; b Woman, 
birth and renewed hope. Finally, if man can 
invent machinery, and shirk obedience to the 
command, “In the sweat of thy brow thoy 
shalt eat bread,’’ then Woman can throw off 
the “subjection,” which was rather a proph- 
ecy than a punishment. 

The following officers for the coming year 
were then elected. 

Puasa s— lien, oa art Bove. 

ICE-PRESIDENTS—William Lloy 
Sarah Shaw Russell, James pe Lg be 
Maria Child, Richard P. Hallowell, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Hon. George F. Hoar, ™rs. R.lph Waldo 
Emerson, Wm. I. Bowditch, Louisa M. Alcott, Sam. 
uel May, Mass.; Hon. Joshue Nye, Mrs. Judge Dick- 
erson, Rev. Lorenza Haynes, Me.; Hon, Nathaniel 
White, Mrs, Abba G. Woolson, N. H,; James 
Hutchinson, Jr., Vt.; Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, Cv, 
T. Wentworth Higginson, R.1.; Frances Elleu Burr 
Abby W. Smith, Ct. ° 

RECORDING SECRETARY—Charles K, Whipple. 

- rene SECRETARY—Henry B. Black. 
well. 

TREASURER—Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Lucy Stone, Thomas J. 
Lothrop, Mary A. Livermore, Mercy b. Jackson 
Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, Abby W. May, Mrs. Isaac 
Ames, Stephen 8. Foster, Mrs. Kate T. Woods, Mass ; 
Benj. Kingsbury, Mrs. J. M. Quinby, Me.; Mrs. 
Armenia 8. White, N. H.; Mrs. Charles Recd, Al- 
bert Clarke, Vt.; Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, Hon, 
Amasa Eaton, R. I.; Mrs. J. C. Sheldon, Julia K. 
Smith, Ct. 

Major H. C. Dane of Boston urged the 
necessity of Woman Suffrage to overcome the 
organized combinations of politicians and Cap- 
italists which threaten the life of the repub- 
lic. The press is to-day bound hand and foot, 
The advertisers control the editorials, He 
regarded Woman as the only new element 
that could be enlisted, and showed from histo- 
ry that women in all great social and political 
enterprises had come to the front So it 
would be again in America, even if it could 
only be accomplished at the point of the bay- 
onet. 

Mrs. Howe admitted, with regret, the dete- 
rioration of the press alluded to by the pre- 
ceeding speaker, but could notagree with him 
in regard to a future necessity fur bayonet or 
bloodshed. We have had enough of both. It 
is time now for peace. 

In closing, Mrs. Howe expressed her pleas- 
ure, in view of the good attendance upon the 
meetings of the Convention, in spite of the 
great attractions held out elsewhere. The 
Unitarians, she said, had brought out for this 
day all the array of their brilliant names. 
Rey. Dr. Bellows was advertised to preach 
upon ‘Christianity as a religion of righteous- 
ness.” Knowing his views on Woman Suf- 
frage, she was quite sure that he had yet to 
learn that Christianity is a religion of justice. 

‘But in spite of all the promised splendors 
of eloquence elsewhere, the attendance at our 
meetings has been good, and attention great 
and earnest. Presence is real and ideal. In 
this hall to-day I have seen something more 
even than the welcome faces of the friends 
we know. I have seen the anxious hearts 
which, from the distant States of our country, 
from other Continents, will turn to read our 
record and to ask: ‘tHave they carried on 
the work? Have they gained a point and 
kept it?”? I have seen faces in the future, 
which seemed to say: ‘We must be born help- 
lessinto the world, as you were. We must 
inherit the poor and evil we find in it, as you 
did. Oh be faithful, be diligent ! do not hide 
a single truth; do not neglect a single oppor- 
tunity to make the world better and fitter for 
us.’ ” 

Our friend, Mr. Garrison, left unsaid some- 
thing which I wished to say. He dwelt upon 
the condition of the male idiot, and that of 
women as equally helpless under the existing 
political ordinances. But 1 could not help 
thinking when he said this, that a great 
many male idiots do vote, and are voted for, 
and I think that, during my fifty years of 
life, Ihave been governed by more than one 
of them. 


At the conclusion of Mrs, Howe’s remarks, 
the Convention adjourned sine die, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
March 31, at 3.30 P. M., Rev. E. C. Bowles, “The 
Microscope,” with illustrations. 








New England Women’s Club,—Saturday, 
May 29, the Annual Meeting will be held at Freeman 
Place Chapel, at 11 o’clock. Reports of all the Com- 
mittees will be read, and officers chosen for the en- 
suing year. A lunch will be served at 1 o'clock (at 
Club Parlors, No. 3 Tremont Place,) to Club mem- 
bers and invited guests; tickets 50 cts, 


A small parcel left in Horticultural Hall on 
Wednesday evening, can be found at this office. 








“Know Thyself.” 


That great educator, profound thinker, and vigor- 
ous writer, Herbert Spencer, has wisely said: ‘As 
vigorous health and its accompanying high spirits 
are larger elements of happiness than auy other 
things whatever, the teaching how to maintain them 
is a teaching that yields to no other whatever. This 
is sound sentiment, and one great want of the pres- 
ent age is the popularization of Physiological, Hy- 
genic and Medical science. No subject is more prac- 
tical,—none comes nearer home to every man and 
woman than this, “The People’s Counon Sense 
Medical Adviser, in Plain English, or Medicine Sim- 

litied,’”’ by R. V. Pierce, M. D.,is a book well calcu- 

ated to supply a manilest want, and will be found 
eminently useful to the masses, contains about nine 
huvdred pages, is illustrated with about two hundred 
wood-cuts and fine colored plates, is printed upon 
good paper, dnd well bound. It is a complete com- 
pendium of anatomical, physiological, hygienic and 
medical science, arid embodies the latest discoveries 
and improvements in each department. It has been 
the author's aim to make the work instructive to the 
masses, and hence the use of technical terms has 
been, as far as possible, avoided, and every subject 
breught within the easy comprehension of all. An 
elevated moral tone pervadesthe entire book. While 
it freely discusses, in a scientific mauner, the origiD, 
reproduction and development of man, it does not 
cater to depraved tastes, perverted passions or idle 
curiosity, but treats ina chaste and thorough manu- 
ner, all those delicate physiological subjects, a proper 
knowledge of which acquaints us with the means [oT 
preserving health, and turnishes incentives toa high- 
er and nobler life. The author, who is also the pub- 
lisher of his work, anticipating a very large sale for 
it, has issued twenty thousand copies for the first 
edition, ang is thus enabled to offer it (post-pairt) at 
one dollar and tifty cents per copy,—a price less than 
the actual cost of so large a book, if published in on- 
ly ordinary-sized editions. The large number of 
subscribers received for it in advance of its publica- 
tion, has very nearly exhausted the first edition al- 
most as soon as out, and those desiring a copy of it 
will do well to address the authors at Buffalo, N. Y+ 
without delay. 22—It 











_—— Many of our ladies complain of be- 
ing defrauded in buying Spool Silk, 19 
some instances getting not more than 
one-half the number of eg» repre- 

sented. Every spool of the Kureks 
Silt is warranted full length and 









Adam, like a felon, was sentenced to hard 





perfect in every respect. 22—L 
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